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PRINCETON PROGRAM FOR SERVICEMEN Rosert K. Root 


In this article, written in response to a request of the Editor of the “ Journal,” Mr. Root, 
Dean of the Faculty, Princeton University, describes some of the answers to this emergency 
problem reached by the faculty at Princeton. The plan is now undergoing its initial trial 
with forty-five ex-servicemen. 


DIVISIONAL ORGANIZATION WiuraM H. Jesse 


Mr. Jesse is chairman of a subcommittee of the College and University Library Buildings 
Committee of the Association of College and Reference Libraries whose purpose st is to study 
the divisional plans of university library service. He has worked in this type of library 
service at Brown and Nebraska, and is now Librarian at the University of Tennessee. 


POSTWAR STUDENT HOUSING E. G. WILLIAMSON 
The Dean of Students at the University of Minnesota, who is also Professor of Psychology, 


discusses here the problems of postwar student housing. He draws his forecasts from facts 
gathered from several years of student housing at the University. 


THE MICHIGAN PLAN Fart E. Mosier 
The Chief of the Division of Teacher Personnel of the State of Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction tells here the procedure used by the Department in compiling the list of the institu- 


tions of college and professional grade which are to provide education for veterans under 
the “G. I. Bill.” 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN AMERICAN LIFE Donatp W. Rocers 


The “Fortune Study of Secondary Schools” is summarized here by Mr. Rogers who is now 
teaching at Loomis School, Windsor, Connecticut. 


POSTWAR FACULTY RECRUITMENT BenjAMIN W. FRAZIER 
The Senior Specialist in Teacher Training of the United States Office of Education attempts to 


forecast the problems of the postwar period through a review of the changes in the past forty 
years. 
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of the Department of Economics. 
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I YOU are waiting for a home tele- 
phone, we think we know how you 


feel. 


You'd like a telephone now—not 
weeks or months from now. And 
wed like to install it for you now. 


But due to the war we are short of 
switchboards and telephones, so there 
will be unavoidable delays in filling 


orders for home telephones. 


The delay will be as short as we can 
make it. Meantime, we are genu- 
inely grateful for your patience and 
co-operation. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Princeton Program for Servicemen 


By ROBERT K. ROOT 


Tentative Answer of the Faculty of One Great University to the Serious 
Problem Confronting Institutions of Higher Education 


larly known as the “G.I. Bill 

of Rights,” with its provision 
for education at the Government’s 
expense, will presumably result in 
thronging all the college campuses of 
the country with ex-servicemen as 
soon as a general demobilization of 
the armed forces becomes possible. 
They can be sure of a very hearty 
welcome. The academic world, like 
the country at large, will be eager 
to show its gratitude to them, and 
will wish to do for them the very 
best that it can. But they will 
present some serious problems, and 
these problems are already concern- 
ing university and college faculties 
throughout the country. Though each 
institution will have problems and 
solutions peculiar to its own educa- 
tional pattern, many of the problems 
will be common to all institutions of 
higher education. 


Piss: LAW 346, more popu- 


One of the problems is that of sheer 
numbers. Princeton has for many 
years been committed to a policy of 
limited selective enrollment, with the 
number of undergraduate students 
fixed at about twenty-four hundred. 
Our physical equipment and our 
established methods of instruction, 
which include provision for small 
discussion groups and for individually 
directed independent study, are geared 
to such a maximum. During the 
winter of 1943-44, when the college 
training programs of Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps were at their peak, 
Princeton reached its all-time high 
with an enrollment of approximately 
twenty-eight hundred undergraduate 
students, which involved an undue 
crowding of space and abnormally 
heavy teaching schedules for the 
faculty, seriously reduced in numbers 
by leaves of absence for military 
service and other forms of war work. 
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Since demobilization is an integral 
part of the national emergency, we 
are prepared to accept again a similar 
number; but beyond it we cannot go 
without too heavy a sacrifice of the 
values of a normal Princeton educa- 
tion. To keep the enrollment within 
this emergency maximum will pre- 
sumably entail a pretty rigorous 
process of selection. There are at 
present (November 1, 1944) about 
twenty-five hundred Princeton stu- 
dents who left before finishing the 
course to enter the armed forces. 
They hold certificates of leave of 
absence with the clear right to return 
as soon as they may be able to do so. 
How many of them will claim that 
right it is not easy to guess. Some 
of them will be represented by gold 
stars on our service flag; others will 
be impatient to get started in business 
or a profession. But nearly all from 
whom we have had word are sure 
that they will return. The length of 
the war is obviously an important 
factor; but with every month of its 
continuance the number of students 
on leave increases as seventeen-year- 
old civilian students attain to military 
maturity. If 60 per cent should 
return, they will amount to fifteen 
hundred of our twenty-eight hundred 
maximum. Besides these students 
specifically on leave there are about 
two thousand individuals who have 
been Princeton students in one of the 
military programs. Many of them 
will wish to come back after the war; 
and we should be unwilling to say 
“no” to any who have made good 
records on our campus. Except as 
the adoption of a national policy of 
compulsory military training may 
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delay the process by a year, we must 
expect a resumption of the normal 
flow of students entering fresh from 
high school which will further tax 
our capacity. And, every day, letters 
of inquiry about future admission are 
received from men in the armed forces 
who have had no previous connection 
with Princeton. 


HAT will be the temper of 
these students who are ex- 
servicemen? They will certainly be 
older in years, and presumably much 
older in experience, than the normal 
college student. Most of the stu- 
dents who came back after a shorter 
war in IgIg9 were mature and serious 
young men, with a heightened aware- 
ness that going to college is a privilege 
rather than a matter of course. We 
hope and believe that the same will 
be true in 1945 or 1946. But there 
will be an appreciable number so 
shaken by their experiences that 
readjustment to the normal life of a 
student will be far from easy. They 
will need a combination of patient 
understanding and firm insistence 
that will call for all the wisdom of 
which a college faculty is capable. 
But the college faculty, it must be 
remembered, will include in its num- 
ber many veterans who should be 
particularly able to understand. Of 
one thing one can be sure: The 
ex-serviceman will not take the cur- 
riculum for granted. He will demand 
clearly understood objectives and will 
challenge the faculty to give the best 
of which it is capable. 
To consider the problems presented 
by the returning servicemen, a special 
advisory committee of the Princeton 
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faculty was appointed in February, 
1944. On recommendation of this 
committee, the faculty and Board of 
Trustees have authorized the estab- 
lishment of the Princeton Program for 
Servicemen. Its organization con- 
sists of a director, an executive 
committee, and a group of specially 
trained advisers. To the executive 
committee, of which the director is 
chairman, the faculty has delegated 
plenary powers to settle with a 
minimum of delay all questions 
relating to the admission and place- 
ment of returning servicemen. The 
executive committee examines tran- 
scripts of previous school and college 
work, and appraises any work of 
educational character done while 
in the armed forces—ASTP, the Navy 
V-12 program, officer candidate school, 
or courses taken under the aus- 
pices of the Armed Forces Institute. 
When this evidence is not conclusive, 
the serviceman may be asked to take 
qualifying tests, to be prepared and 
scored by the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. The assessment arrived 
at is expressed not in terms of 
semester-hour credits, but of definite 
placement as second-term Freshman, 
first-term Sophomore, first-term Jun- 
ior, and the like. The admitted service- 
man, when so placed, has no back 
scholastic debts to pay off. He is 
assured that, without having to carry 
extra courses, he can in a given 
number of semesters meet the re- 
quirements of the degree for which 
he is a candidate. If there is doubt 
as between two possible placements, 
account is taken of his maturity of 
character and the sort of marks that 
appear on his previous records. 
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When admitted and placed, the 
serviceman is assigned to a special 
faculty adviser who helps him plan 
his choice of courses, and who there- 
after stands ready to counsel him in 
any difficulties, scholastic or per- 
sonal, which may arise. The adviser 
will be a man who has specially 
trained himself to recognize and 
understand the problems of readjust- 
ment from the life military to the life 
academic. He will promptly refer 
to a competent specialist any cases 
that seem to call for such treatment. 

All servicemen are initially enrolled 
in the Program; but it is the policy 
of the Executive Committee to trans- 
fer to regular status in the University 
students who so desire at as early a 
date as, in the Committee’s judgment, 
such transfer may properly be made. 
While continuing as members of the 
Program, servicemen are not segre- 
gated in any way from other students. 
They live in the same dormitories, eat 
at the same dining hall, are taught in 
the same class sections, engage in the 
same sports and campus activities. 
We are convinced that that is what 
they will want, and that it will 
promote their total readjustment to 
civilian life. 


LL servicemen who are able to do 

so are advised to be candidates 

for one of the regular Bachelor’s 
degrees—in arts and sciences, or in 
engineering—utilizing, if they wish, 
the summer term to accelerate their 
progress toward it. For those whose 
placement is not lower than the 
beginning of junior year the Bach- 
elor’s degree should be an attain- 
able goal. However, we anticipate 
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that many of the less scholastically 
advanced will be impatient to begin 
their life work and will think that four 
semesters of college are all that they 
should plan for. 

For them we have instituted the 
degree of Associate in Arts, the 
degree already widely used by two- 
year junior colleges. For this degree 
only servicemen will be eligible. A 
serviceman student may be recom- 
mended for this degree if he has 
completed, with an average mark of C 
or higher, four semesters of resident 
study at Princeton, or three semesters 
of resident study at Princeton after 
having received at admission academic 
credit for at least one semester. 

For the candidate for the degree of 
Associate in Arts two types of cur- 
riculum are offered. One provides a 
broad general training in the arts 
and sciences (including engineering) 
similar in character and scope to the 
usual curriculum of freshman and 
sophomore years. In it the student 
will be expected to include each term 
at least one course from a group of 
courses specially designed to facilitate 
his adjustment to the conditions of 
the postwar world—political, eco- 
nomic, technological, spiritual. Two 
of these courses are already in effect: 
a course conducted jointly by sev- 
eral of the humanistic departments, 
entitled ‘““Man and his Freedom in 
the Western Tradition”; and a course 
entitled “The Foundations of National 
Power,” concerned with geographical 
location, natural resources, indus- 
trial development, and communica- 
tions as determining elements in the 
maintenance of national power. Among 
other courses now under discussion is 
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one dealing with the social implica- 
tions of technological development. 

Instead of this more general cur- 
riculum, a student who has already 
received credit for two semesters of 
college work may elect a program of 
specialized study in a single depart- 
ment or group of related departments, 
extending over three semesters. The 
details of these programs are still 
under discussion. Of the fifteen one- 
term courses in such a program, eight 
or nine may be in the chosen field 
of concentration (economics, history, 
literature, basic engineering, biology, 
chemistry, and so on). One course 
in each term will be a conference 
or seminar in a subject related to 
the field of concentration, resulting 
by the end of the third semester in a 
thesis or a series of essays or reports. 
The remaining three or four courses 
will be electives in subjects outside 
of the field of concentration. A com- 
prehensive examination at the end of 
the third semester may serve to 
test the student’s mastery of his 
chosen field. 

We believe that the more mature 
of the returning servicemen will be 
eager to express themselves in oral 
discussion and in more fully con- 
sidered written reports. Such self- 
expression plays a large part in the 
normal Princeton curriculum, par- 
ticularly in upperclass years. 

The Princeton Program for Service- 
men became effective with the term 
which began July 1, 1944; but during 
that term only 16 students were 
enrolled in it. For the term begin- 
ning November 1, the number has 
increased to 52, of whom two-thirds 

[Continued on page 500] 
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Divisional Organization 
By WILLIAM H. JESSE 


The Rearrangement of the University Library Incident to Divisional Organization 


E recently published “Study 
of Divisional Organization” 
constitutes a refreshing inter- 
ruption to the by now rather extensive 
literature concerning what higher edu- 
cation should be after the war. The 
report differs from much current 
writing on the subject in that it 
confines itself primarily to a statement 
of what is, as opposed to an opinion 
regarding what might well be. Un- 
doubtedly this is the time to question 
the very fundamentals of higher 
education; but, undoubtedly also, 
this is no time to ignore the results 
of experimentation conducted in the 
period preceding the war. Not all 
colleges and universities in the country 
will want to reorganize from the 
ground up simply because it has been 
recently demonstrated that conver- 
sational Spanish can be taught in a 
period of weeks instead of years. 
“Progress” can no doubt still be 
achieved in some institutions by the 
relatively safe process of adopting 
some of the more healthful practices 
of the past decade. 

The significance of the study of 
divisional organization lies, to a large 
extent, in its timeliness, for it comes 
at a period when planning groups in 
many institutions wish to learn more 
about the nature and extent of recent 


trends. Since the literature of divi- 
sional organization is not large, the 
definitions and descriptions contained 
in the study are most welcome; 
but it is the report on the extent 
of adoption of divisional organization 
that will hold the greatest interest 
for most planning groups. The authors 
apparently feel justified in saying that 


the organization of the faculty and 
of the curriculum along divisional lines 
is without doubt one of the most sig- 
nificant developments in liberal arts 
colleges during the past twenty years, 
although during these years comprehen- 
sive examinations, honors courses, tutorial 
systems and other plans of individual- 
ization of the educational process have 
received much greater publicity.! 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to attempt to describe, evaluate, or 
recommend divisional organization, 
nor even to predict its postwar 
growth or shrinkage, but rather to 
expand the descriptive phase of the 
study just described in its special 
application to the library. In a true 
divisional organization the library 
can play a particularly important 
rdle. The reason for this is quite 
simple: The divisional plan crosses 


'1McGrath, Earl J.; Nystrom, W. C.; and 
Patmos, A. E. “A Study of Divisional Organiza- 
tion,” Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 
XXIX (December, 1943), Pp. 477-97- 
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departmental and even college lines 
in its broad approach to the problem 
of synthesizing related subjects. Such 
an approach may be accompanied by 
a reduction both in the number of 
courses offered and, quite often, in 
the number of subjects carried by 
each student. A broad reading pro- 
gram for each one of a _ reduced 
number of courses is substituted for 
the relatively narrow reading program 
formerly attached to the more numer- 
ous courses. That is, as far as reading 
is concerned, the student is supposed 
to do as much of it for the few 
courses as he once did for the many; 
in actual practice it will be found that 
he often does much more. 


T BROWN University, divisional 
organization with its accompany- 
ing four-course plan resulted in dou- 
bling the amount of student reading, as 
far as library circulation records show. 
While this instance cannot properly 
be described as typical, it is certainly 
indicative. It is obvious that the 
library must be prepared to meet a 
greatly increased demand for books; 
but the true library problem does not 
lie in supplying more of the same type 
of services; the library must be pre- 
pared to change its entire concept 
of service, not merely its service 
functions. The terms concept of service 
and service functions will not be per- 
mitted to remain general in this 
paper; both can be rendered specific, 
and unless the library is to prove 
itself merely a barrier to divisional 
organization, these abstractions will 
have to be brought to earth very 
solidly in each institution attempting 
to carry out a true divisional plan. 
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Attempts to adapt the library 
to divisional organization will soon 
lead to the discovery that the 
largest obstacle to surmount is the 
relatively inflexible arrangement of 
books in the average library building. 
If we ignore the immediate present, 
when each institution is doing the 
best it can, it can be said that, 
while there are hundreds of institu- 
tional divisional plans in operation 
and apparently many more _ being 
planned, there exist only a handful of 
divisional-planned libraries. But a 
considerable amount of planning for 
building libraries is now in progress 
or to begin in the very near future. 
It would indeed be _ unfortunate 
if librarians, administrators, and 
planning committees overlooked the 
opportunity to consider the library’s 
physical adaptability to the institu- 
tional organization. 

Unfortunately, the literature of 
library divisional planning is even 
more limited than that of institu- 
tional divisional planning. The Colo- 
rado library has been described in 
some detail;? the Brown plan _ has 
been reported;? the Rockford library 
has been fully described; and the 
Queens College proposed plan has been 
recorded.6 Nebraska’s new million- 


2Ellsworth, Ralph E. “Discussion of Papers 
by Walter and Raney on the Essentials of a Uni- 
versity Library Building,” College and Research 
Libraries, 1 (December, 1939), pp. 50-56, 96; 
“Colorado University’s Divisional Reading Room 
Plan: Description and Evaluation,” College and 
Research Libraries, 11 (March, 1941), pp. 103-109, 192 

8Van Hoesen, Henry B. “Divisional Libraries,” 
paper before the University Libraries Subsection of 
the Association of College and Reference Libraries. 

‘Sharpe, Jean M. “Rockford College Library,” 
Library Journal, LXV (December, 1940), pp. 
1064-65; “Divisional Reading Rooms in the Small 
Liberal Arts College,” College and Research Libraries, 
II (December, 1940), pp. 55-57. 

5Gosnell, Charles F., and Stover, Carl E. 
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dollar library has not yet been used 
for library purposes, but it deserves 
considerable attention because it is 
the most recent effort to construct a 
university library following divisional 
lines. The present author has had 
access to several unpublished studies 
dealing specifically with this subject 
and has been able to draw upon his 
correspondence files as chairman of a 
subcommittee for the study of uni- 
versity divisional library plans.® 
Most of the following material, 
however, has been drawn from experi- 
ence as a staff member during the 
four-year period when Brown Uni- 
versity was beginning its divisional 
organization, as a staff member at 
Nebraska during the period of library 
construction and service planning, 
and from firsthand observation during 
two visits to Colorado. The libraries 
of these three universities are of 
particular interest here because they 
demonstrate the principle of building 
plans designed to meet the specific 
needs of divisional organization. In 
the cases of Colorado and Nebraska, 
the entire structure was thus con- 
ceived: at Brown, an effort was made 
to adapt an older building to newer 
purposes. The Colorado library may 
be called the pioneer plan in this 


“Proposed Library Building for Queens College,” 
Library Journal, LX VIII (July, 1943), pp. 547-50. 

‘Appointed in 1941 by Ralph E. 
chairman of the Association of College and Refer- 
ence Libraries’ Committee on College and Uni- 
versity Library Buildings. The studies were 
undertaken by members of the subcommittee and 
include “Divisional Reading Rooms for a Uni- 
versity Library,” by Ruth Long Siefkes; “The 
Background of Divisional Organization in Uni- 
versity Libraries,” by Lawrence Thompson; and 
a faculty evaluation of the Brown University 
library’s divisional plan by Norman L. Kilpatrick. 

¢ raw materials of a similar evaluation study of 
Colorado’s divisional-planned library were also 
Placed at the disposal of the subcommittee. 
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whole-structure sense, but divisional 
library service was begun at Brown 
at the same time. 

In an effort to ensure proper 
acknowledgment of all debts due the 
forerunners of divisional-plan uni- 
versity libraries, the present writer 
invited Lawrence Thompson, as a 
member of his committee, to prepare 
an historical sketch of the service. 
After stressing the important contri- 
butions made by Johns Hopkins, the 
Chicago plan, and certain public 
libraries (particularly those of Cleve- 
land, New York, Los Angeles, the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Balti- 
more, and the Rundel Memorial 
Library, Rochester), Mr. Thompson 
goes on to trace the European back- 
ground of these services. From there 
he carries certain phases of the subject 
back to the libraries of Greece and 
Rome. Mr. Van Hoesen, librarian at 
Brown University, Mr. Ellsworth, 
formerly Director of Libraries at 
Colorado, Mr. Miller and Mr. Mc- 
Carthy, each formerly Director of 
Libraries at Nebraska, have all dis- 
couraged the belief that they have 
brought anything very new to library 
science. To a certain extent, Mr. 
Thompson’s study bears out the sub- 
stance of their protestations, making 
the historical aspect of the subject 
much too involved to be treated in 
any detail here. 

It is felt that the objectives of 
this presentation can best be accom- 
plished by describing neither an ideal 
divisional plan for university libraries 
nor any particular plan now in oper- 
ation but, rather, a composite: every- 
thing mentioned here is actually in 
operation at some institution; yet no 
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single institution has attempted to 
incorporate all the parts into its 
system. Although there are slightly 
more three-division than four-division 
institutional plans in operation, four 
is nearer the average; the range 
includes every number from three 
through eight, but the median would 
be misleading. The four divisions 
in the examples described here are 
humanities, social studies, physical 
sciences, and biological sciences. While 
there are no departmental libraries in 
the system, law, agriculture, and 
medicine are not drawn into it but 
maintain separate college libraries. 
Complete centralization is not an 
absolute requirement, and one, or 
even several, of the divisional libraries 
can be separately housed, depending 
upon the local situation, without dis- 
turbing unduly the whole plan. Of 
the four divisions under consideration 
here, the printed materials of the 
physical sciences lend themselves most 
readily to separate housings; biological 
sciences can also be separately housed, 
but certain teaching departments, 
principally psychology, begin to suffer 
when this is done; and if there is a 
home-economics department or col- 
lege, the biological-sciences division 
should be housed in the main library 
building. No attempt has ever been 
made to house social studies or 
humanities separately; that the propo- 
sition is unthinkable will be readily 
apparent when the books and period- 
icals of a subject such as history are 
considered; it would be ruinous to the 
institutional concept of the approach 
to broad fields of related knowledge 
to withdraw history from either the 
social studies or the humanities. 
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Such a field as history presents a 
good example with which to illustrate 
the flexibility existing within the 
divisional system and also to point 
out the dangers of following any 
“pure” scheme of divisional library 
service. History is taught as a social 
science at Chicago, but is considered 
one of the humanities group at 
Brown. The librarian must have no 
preconceived notions regarding where 
a book properly belongs, but he must 
be prepared to question every rule 
concerning the formal classification 
of knowledge, and particularly the 
formal classification of books, to fit 
the system in operation at his par- 
ticular institution. 


S FAR as the library is concerned, 
each division centers about a 
divisional reading room in which are 
shelved the most used books and 
periodicals in the subjects involved. 
Reference books, reserve books, peri- 
odicals, suggested readings, subject 
classics, government documents, pam- 
phlets, vertical file material, and so 
on, are presented in such a way as to 


minimize form and stress content: | 


that is, reserve-book collections no 
longer exist, but a particular book 
may be a “reserve” in that it has 
certain loan restrictions. There is no 


reference section, but the reference — 


books, particularly the bibliographies, 
are shelved with the texts by subject. 
There is no periodical reading room 
nor any general reference room. 

The reading rooms are staffed with 
assistants who are familiar, bibliog- 
raphically at least, with the literature 
of their particular division; they are 
not subject specialists in any sense of 


of 
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the word and do not attempt to guide 
the student in his reading, which is a 
function of the teaching faculty, 
but do offer bibliographical guidance 
which can be very helpful to a student 
trying to proceed independently in 
his investigations, a constantly recur- 
ring activity for upper-level under- 
graduates in some divisional plans. 
Special provision is made for honor 
students, graduate students, and fac- 
ulty members doing research work by 
providing ample seminar, study, and 
carrel space. The seminars and studies 
are actually a part of each divisional 
reading room’s special sphere and 
open directly into it. Access to the 
stacks directly from the reading room 
is highly desirable, and the less 
frequently used books belonging to 
each division are shelved in the stacks 
on the same level as the reading room 
or as close to it as possible. 

The student will find certain special 
reference materials in a particular 
subject field shelved in the seminar; a 
few steps away in the divisional read- 
ing room will be shelved the general 
material on his subject and also the 
general material on the related sub- 
jects, as well as the reference works 
and periodicals common to the divi- 
sion. If these resources do not suffice, 
the rest of his material will be found 
in the adjacent stacks. Social studies 
and humanities should be on the same 
level. On this level should be also 
the central circulation files and the 
public catalogue. 

The idea, no doubt apparent by 
this time, is to allow a student to find 
his materials so logically arranged and 
so readily accessible that the physical 
barriers often encountered in con- 
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sulting books in related fields are 
minimized or, in so far as _ pos- 
sible, removed. When these related 
materials are scattered all over the 
campus by subject in departmental 
libraries and all over the library by 
form (reference room, periodical room, 
or reserve-book room), the physical 
problem is so tremendous that too 
often no effort is made to overcome it. 
When the physical barriers have been 
removed, there remain, of course, the 
intellectual ones, but these lie outside 
the sphere of the library. It is up 
to the faculty to provide the teaching 
impetus necessary to overcome the 
intellectual barriers, but it is hardly 
fair to ask the faculty to provide 
enough teaching impetus to overcome, 
at the same time, a student’s normal 
disinclination to walk all over the 
campus and search every room in 
the library in order even to locate 
the materials which, as far as subject 
is concerned, should have been found 
side by side in the first place. Each 
division is given a great deal of 
independence, but in order to co- 
ordinate the several efforts and to 
ensure a certain amount of uni- 
formity in library policy and practice, 
the device of a readers’ division chief 
is employed. He is supposed to 
ascertain the specific needs of the 
faculty and students and make these 
known to the library staff. 


HE type of divisional organiza- 

tion with which this paper is 
concerned is the “vertical.” A few 
libraries have tried to meet the needs 
of the “horizontal” (division of the 
undergraduate body into upper and 
lower levels), and some have even 
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attempted to offer both horizontal 
and vertical services simultaneously. 
The writer is aware of no institution 
by which this has been satisfact- 
orily accomplished. No doubt it 
can be done, but it is axiomatic 
that a book cannot be in two places 
at once. Queens College plans to get 
around this problem by extensive 
duplication, but it should be noted 
that Queens College plans to build up 
no research collection for either grad- 
uate work or faculty research. Most 
universities will find it unwise to 
pursue a policy of extensive title 
duplication. A research collection is 
made up of many titles, not copies. 
Divisional organization results in a 
library situation which is anything 
but a librarian’s library; as far as 
library economy is concerned, more 
problems are posed than resolved. 
Solutions are being found for some of 
these problems; others are going to 
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require a great deal of study and 
experimentation before any satis- 
factory solution can be evolved. But 
this condition is bound to exist 
whenever a service department such 
as the library is involved; the library 
cannot anticipate the needs peculiar 
to a university system not in opera- 
tion in its particular institution; all 
the library can do is to learn as early 
as possible what changes in the uni- 
versity system are to be expected and 
then be sure that the lag in adaptation 
is not unnecessarily long. Adminis- 
trators and planning committees will 
no doubt want to be sure that the 
librarian is made aware of postwar 
plans for the institution, and they 
may also wish to encourage some small 
semblance of relationship between the 
proposed institutional plan and the 
organization of the service depart- 
ments which are supposed, at least, to 
facilitate that plan. [Vol. XV, No. 9] 
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Postwar College Housing 


By E. G. WILLIAMSON 


Housing Facilities for Students in the University of Minnesota 


E Board of Regents of the 
University of Minnesota on 
November 5, 1932, adopted 


a regulation to govern students living 
in apartments and houses: 

Students, whether graduate or under- 
graduate, while attending the University 
must have their places of residence 
approved by the proper authorities of 
the University. If, in the opinion of the 
Board of Regents or its representatives, 
the conditions at any such place are not 
conducive to study, health, or morals, it 
may, at its discretion, insist that students 
vacate such residence and occupy rooms 
that are approved by the Board. 

Prior to March, 1940, the super- 
vision of students’ residences was 
divided between an assistant in the 
office of the dean of student affairs 
and the director of the Student 
Housing Bureau in the office of the 
dean of women. The functions of 
these two staff members consisted 
largely of a personal inspection visit 
to private residences providing rooms 
for students, the preparation and 
printing of an annual list of approved 
houses, and the adjudication of dis- 
putes between students and pro- 
prietors of rooming houses. In the 
spring of 1940, the report of a special 
presidential committee was approved 
which provided for the annual inspec- 
tion of students’ rooms by the staff 


of the University Health Service, the 
delegation of other functions including 
contracts and adjustments of disagree- 
ments to the dean of students’ affairs 
and dean of women, and the appoint- 
ment of a woman to a full-time 
position as director of the Housing 
Bureau. On July 1, 1941, admin- 
istrative responsibility for the Housing 
Bureau was assigned to the dean of 
students. 

At the present time the following 
functions are performed by the staff 
of the Student Housing Bureau: 


1. Continuous survey of vacancies in 
approved rooming houses 

2. Continuous survey to discover new 
rooming houses 

3. Preparation of annual approved lists 
of rooming houses for men and women 

4. Placement of students in rooming 
houses by direct contact or by mail 

5. Preparation of annual analysis and 
classification of students’ residences 

6. Approval of residence in apartments 

7. Adjudication of disputes between 
owners and students; referral of more 
serious disputes to assistant to the 
dean of students 

8. Assistance in development of proper 
relationships between students and 
owners, including the reporting of 
illnesses; referral for counseling in the 
case of students who have limited 
social contacts 

g. Arrangements for inspection by the 
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Student Health Service of new room- 
ing houses or of rooming houses under- 
going changes and repairs 

10. Establishment and maintenance of 
advisory and informational relation- 
ships with owners of rooming houses 
regarding the results of inspection 
and the improvement of the quality 
of their facilities 

11. Approval of fraternities and sororities 
used as rooming houses during the 
summer months 
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houses is a minor function of the 
Bureau. A great deal yet remains to 
be done to adjust the personal and 
group relationships of students living 
in rooming houses in the same way 
that relationships are maintained for 
students living in dormitories, fra- 
ternities, and sororities. 

During each fall quarter, the 
director of the Student Housing 
Bureau and her staff verify the 


TABLE I 
PercenTaGE DistriBuTION OF THE RESIDENTIAL Status OF University STUDENTS 
1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 
Types oF ResipENCcEs 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
(4,701) (2,941) (3,900) (2,535) (1,511) (2,543) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
54 56 56 54 50 52 
2 2 2 2 3 2 
6 16 6 19 8 16 
Fraternity or sorority houses........... > 4 10 4 n 5 
2 2 2 2 I 2 
Employers’ homes.................... I I I I I I 
Approved rooming houses.............. 21 12 21 14 28 18 
Unapproved rooming housesf........... 3 I I I I 


* In Minneapolis or St. Paul. 
t These tot 
} Less than 1 per cent. 

The services listed are provided 
chiefly for students, but many faculty 
members also request information and 
placement services, particularly visit- 
ing faculty members during the sum- 
mer months. During the war period 
wives of military men are also extended 
similar services. The major function 
of the director of the Student Housing 
Bureau involves relationships with 
house owners in order that students’ 
needs for adequate housing facilities 
may be provided. Merely handing a 
student a list of approved rooming 


are reported as of the completion of the survey on December 21 of the respective years. 


residential status of each student. 
Unfortunately, no statistical reports 
are available prior to the year 1941-42. 
Statistics gathered since that period 
are summarized for all students in 
Table I, which shows that approxi- 
mately one-half of the total number 
of students reside in their parents’ 
homes; approximately 15 per cent of 
the students live in the University 
dormitories; 6 per cent, in fraternity 
houses; a negligible percentage of 
students live in apartments or in the 
homes of relatives, employers, and 
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friends. Approximately one-fifth of 
all students live in rooming houses, 
the greatest percentage of which are 
on the University’s approved list. 
A small percentage of the room- 
ing houses were not inspected and 
approved or disapproved at the time 
of the annual surveys. 

There is a total of 604 rooming 
houses in which students reside. 
Table I gives the classification of 
these houses in terms of the ratings 
made by the staff of the Student 
Health Service. Customarily, each 


TABLE II 


CLASSIFICATION OF RESIDENCES IN TERMS OF 
Hovsinc Inspectors’ Ratincs 


MEN Women 
T 
OTAL 
Main |_Ag. | Main | Ag. 
Campus} Campus} Campus| Campus 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
-.. 44 22 34 16 116 
B... 84 42 45 24 195 
37 15 15 171 
28 3 45 
Unclassified. . 7 26 17 27 77 
267 | 141 | 85 604 


house is inspected once each year, or 
more frequently if the owner requests 
a reinspection because of improve- 
ments in facilities for observation of 
certain hygienic and comfort factors, 
such as fire hazards, cleanliness of 
bathrooms, basements, and stairways, 
and ventilation of rooms. Each house 
is classified and rated in terms of a 
maximum of several hundred possible 
points assigned to the various factors. 

It is clear from a reading of Table II 
that housing facilities for women are 
of somewhat higher quality than are 
those for men. There are no D 
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women’s houses, for example, on the 
main campus and only three on the ag- 
ricultural campus. On the other hand, 
there are 28 D houses for men on the 
main campus and 14 on the agricul- 
tural campus. The houses indicated 
as unclassified have not yet been 
inspected or reported as of the first of 
December, 1943. 

Although accurate statistics are not 
available, it is the judgment of 
inspectors that the quality of housing 
facilities has improved within the last 
three years of the inspection program. 
It is also the conclusion of the 
inspectors that it will be impos- 
sible for many of the houses ever to 
be classified as A or B because they 
are old residences. 

After the inspector reports to the 
director of the Housing Bureau on a 
particular residence, the director con- 
fers with the owner, indicating con- 
ditions which are unsatisfactory, and 
specifies which conditions must be 
improved if the house is to remain 
on the approved list. A somewhat 
lenient policy has been followed with 
respect to some of the low-rated 
houses by giving the owners several 
years in which to improve unsatis- 
factory conditions. It is quite likely 
that during the postwar period stricter 
policies will need to be practiced if 
students are to be protected from unhy- 
gienic and unsatisfactory conditions. 


N THE fall quarter of 1941-42, the 

University enrolled a total of 13,862 
students of whom 2,871, or 21 per 
cent, lived in rooming houses. Unfor- 
tunately, statistics are not available 
for the residential distribution of 
students for the year 1939-40 when 
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the University’s enrollment reached 
its peak. It is possible that, were 
the figures complete for 1939-40, we 
should have an estimate of the maxi- 
mum capacity of private rooming 
houses, probably three thousand. If 
the University’s maximum postwar 
enrollment is 24,500 students, and if 
approximately one-fifth of these stu- 
dents must be housed in private 
houses, then it becomes clear that 
there is not sufficient capacity in the 
southeast district of Minneapolis and 
in the area adjacent to the agricultural 
campus to provide for 4,900 students 
or an estimated increase of 1,900 over 
the estimated number of students 
placed in the year 1939-40. In other 
words, it is not at all likely that an 
additional 1,900 students can be 
crowded into rooming houses adjacent 
to the main and agricultural campuses. 

It should be pointed out paren- 
thetically that, in estimating that 
one-fifth of the peak of the postwar 
enrollment will need to be housed in 
private homes, one also assumes that 
there will be a corresponding increase 
in the capacity of dormitories, apart- 
ments, fraternities, and _ sororities. 
Unless there is a corresponding gain 
in these types of residences, more than 
an additional 1,900 students will have 
to be placed in private homes. 

All this means that unless addi- 
tional adequate housing facilities are 
provided at least for a minimum of 
1,900 students, it wi'l be extremely 
difficult to avoid unsanitary crowding 
of students into private homes in 
violation of minimum public-health 


standards. The only alternative to 
providing more facilities through 
dormitories, fraternities, sororities, 
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and apartments is to force a very 
large number of students to live in 
residences located in other districts 
of St. Paul or Minneapolis. Such a 
dispersion of the student population 
would add materially to the diffi. 
culties of maintaining a unified group 
morale already created by the fact 
that even now one-half of our stu- 
dents live in their own homes and 
have only limited experiences as an 
integral part of the student body. 

In providing increased housing 
facilities, the University should keep 
clearly in mind the fact that our 
students come from a socioeconomic 
level which is far from wealthy. 
Housing facilities must be within their 
means if we do not wish to find our 
students renting rooms in basements 
and attics for the reason that these 
are the only ones they can afford. 
Even in the event that fraternities, 
sororities, apartments, and dormi- 
tories provide facilities for those who 
can pay the required rates, thereby 
freeing less expensive private rooms 
for the use of students whose means 
are more limited, it is still question- 
able whether the 1,900 students 
previously referred to can be provided 
for, since most of this estimated 
increase may be drawn from families 
of medium or small income. 

The experience of the Student 
Housing Bureau during the summer 
of 1943 illustrates one of the probable 
postwar functions to be performed by 
the Bureau. It became apparent 
during the summer months that many 
of the rooms formerly rented by 
students were not then available. 
An extensive survey revealed that 
rooms formerly occupied by 456 
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students were no longer available 
because nonstudent roomers had 
moved into the area adjacent to 
the two campuses. Moreover, the 
conversion of two University dormi- 
tories into military establishments 
had further reduced the available 
capacity. Wives of military person- 
nel, women in the Pratt-Whitney 
program, in the Signal Corps pro- 
gram, in the new Cadet Nursing 
Corps, and in other special groups 
made increased demands upon housing 
facilities. These demands and the 
reduction in total capacity were not 
commensurate with the decreased 
student enrollment. It became neces- 
sary, therefore, to search for new 
facilities. A member of the staff 
made such a search by telephone and 
in person. During the months of 
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September, October, and November, 
the placement capacity for student 
roomers was increased by 115. The 
extent to which further increases can 
be made is unknown. But it is not 
at all likely that a large increase 
can be made without considerable 
construction. 

A continuous survey of housing 
facilities must, therefore, be made if 
we are to avoid overcrowded con- 
ditions and the confusion attendant 
upon discovering late in September 
of each school year that facilities are 
inadequate. The need for such a 
survey will be imperative if the Uni- 
versity’s enrollment increases rapidly 
in any schoo! year. A_ perpetual 
inventory of housing facilities must 
be made during a period of enrollment 
expansion. [Vol. XV, No. 9] 


The Michigan Plan 


By EARL E. MOSIER 


The Approving of Institutions under the “G. I. Bill” 


E selection of educational 
institutions for approval under 
the provisions of the Service- 

men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, 
the “G.I. Bill of Rights,” involves 
important responsibilities on both the 
national and state levels. The act 


provides that 


from time to time the Administrator 
lof veterans’ affairs] shall secure from 


the appropriate agency of each state a 
list of the educational and training 
institutions . . . within such jurisdiction, 
which are qualified and equipped to 
furnish education or training . . . which 
institutions, together with such addi- 
tional ones as may be recognized and 
approved by the Administrator, shall be 
deemed qualified and approved to furnish 
education or training to such persons as 
shall enroll under this part [of the Act]. 
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At a recent meeting, the Michigan 
Committee on the Education of the 
Veteran refused more than $0 per cent 
of the requests for approval of non- 
accredited institutions. Naturally, 
there were many protests against the 
Committee’s decisions. It was dis- 
concerting, however, to learn that 
pressures were being exerted to obtain 
approval of all requests, in keeping 
with the practices in certain other 
sections of the country. Recently, 
one Administrator remarked: “It is 
unfortunate that my institution hap- 
pens to be located here. If it served 
the veterans of » no question 
ever would have been raised as to 
whether our educational services were 
adequate.” A description of the way 
this state has gone about the job of 
selecting higher educational institu- 
tions for approval should be of general 
interest. 

On June 22, immediately after the 
G.I. Bill was approved, the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs addressed 
a letter to the governor of each state 
calling his attention to the Service- 
men’s Act and requesting him to have 
a list of institutions prepared by the ap- 
propriate agency of his state. The 
request to the governor of Michigan 
was referred to Eugene B. Elliott, 
superintendent of public instruction 
and secretary of the State Board of 
Education. On July 21, a conference 
of administrators of all higher institu- 
tions in the state accredited by the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools met at the call 
of Superintendent Elliott. A general 
plan for dealing with the education 
of the veteran was developed at this 
meeting, and an executive committee 
was appointed to carry it out. 
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This committee has seven members, 
so selected as to be representative of 
various educational interests of the 
state. The membership includes the 
superintendent of public instruction, 
who is chairman; the president of the 
Michigan College Association; a rep- 
resentative of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges, who is also a 
member of the National Veterans’ 
Advisory Committee; the director of 
the Bureau of Co-operation with 
Educational Institutions of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; and representa- 
tives of the Michigan Association of 
Registrars, the Michigan Association 
of Catholic Colleges, and the Mich- 
igan Association of Church Related 
Colleges. 

The functions of this committee 
were defined by the conference of 
July 21: first, to study the proposed 
modifications in policies for the ad- 
justment of higher education to 
the needs of the veterans; second, 
to counsel the Office of Veterans’ 
Affairs regarding problems that may 
emerge affecting the education of the 
veteran in colleges and universities; 
and third, to review the findings of 
the committee for the inspection 
of colleges submitted by subcom- 
mittees, and to submit recommenda- 
tions to the State Board of Education 
concerning approval of institutions 
of higher education. 


nes most pressing problem facing 
the committee was the third of 
these functions—the approval of insti- 
tutions. On the assumption that 
institutions accredited by the North 
Central Association were maintaining 
acceptable standards, the conference 
of July 21 had recommended that 26 
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institutions in the state be approved, 
and this was done, effective August 1, 
1944. This left 31 higher institutions 
in the state, 28 of which requested 
approval and required inspection. 
The conference had set up 6 sub- 


committees to be in charge of the 


inspections of business colleges, col- 
leges and institutes of engineering, 
colleges of liberal arts, colleges of 
pharmacy, theological seminaries, and 
colleges of music, respectively. Inspec- 
tions have been carried on by special 
committees, one for each institution. 
The chairman of the appropriate 
subcommittee has served as chairman 
of each inspection committee for 
institutions of a given class; the other 
members have been appointed by the 
chairman and the writer. These two 
persons also had responsibility for 
gathering basic information from each 
institution prior to the inspection and 
for arranging the date of the inspec- 
tion. An inspection committee has 
usually had about 5 members. Thus 
far, 26 inspections have been made 
by committees including 139 repre- 
sentatives of 19 colleges and univer- 
sities, the Bureau of Co-operation 
with Educational Institutions of the 
University of Michigan, and the State 
Department of Public Instruction. 
Each institution has contributed gratis 
the service of its staff members on 
these inspections. 

A form entitled “General Summary 
of Observations and Recommenda- 
tions to the Executive Committee” 
has been prepared as a guide for all 
inspection committees. It covers a 
variety of items, grouped under the 
following heads: general administra- 
tion, faculty preparation, student 
personnel practices, library and plant 
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facilities, and curriculum and instruc- 
tion. Prior to the visit of the com- 
mittee, three copies of this guide are 
sent to the institution to indicate 
the types of information needed by 
the committee. The inspection com- 
mittee usually spends a day at the 
institution, each of the members 
being responsible for certain phases 
of the inspection. Before leaving the 
institution, the members meet as a 
group to discuss their observations 
and formulate their recommenda- 
tions. The chairman is responsible 
for transmitting the report to the 
State Committee. 

Periodically, the State Committee, 
together with the State Manager of 
Veterans’ Facilities and the Director 
of the State Office of Veterans’ 
Affairs, meets to review the reports 
of the inspecting committees. The 
State Committee reports its recom- 
mendations to the Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, who sends 
the names of approved institutions to 
the Governor for transmission to the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 
In no case has the decision of the 
State Committee been reversed by the 
state authorities. Final action has been 
taken on 26 institutions. Of these, 
four liberal-arts colleges, three colleges 
of commerce, two colleges of phar- 
macy, and two technical institutes 
were denied approval; parts of the pro- 
grams of two colleges of music, three 
theological seminaries and three junior 
colleges were also disapproved. Ac- 
tion on the remaining two inspections 
can be expected at an early date. 

The actions of the State Committee 
have been guided by a few basic 
principles. They are as follows: The 
veteran deserves the best in educa- 
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tional services; evidence must show 
that the quality of instruction will 
meet the needs of the veteran; the 
counseling and health service should 
be more extensive for the veteran 
than for the typical civilian; a pro- 
gram must be approved, if at all, on 
the basis of services now being 
rendered, and not in anticipation of 
improvement in the future; approval 
of an institutional program does not 
imply that the veteran may transfer 
credit at will to accredited institutions. 

The task in Michigan has been 
arduous. But the educational inter- 
ests of some 38,000 veterans and the 
proper expenditure of an estimated 
$34,000,000 are at stake. Hence, 
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the individuals and agencies co- 
operating in the development of a 
list of approved institutions have 
taken their work seriously. If the 
funds made available under the 
Servicemen’s Act are intended to help 
wipe out the huge educational deficit 
incurred during the war, care must be 
exercised in selecting institutions 
which are in fact ‘“‘qualified and 
equipped” to educate the veteran. 
Since a veteran can choose an 
approved institution located in any 
state, the efforts of those states which 
take their obligations seriously can be 
largely nullified by those which fail to 
do so. Every state has an obligation 
to the veterans of all the states. 

[Vol. XV, No. 9] 


Private Schools in American Life 


By DONALD W. ROGERS 


The Recent “Fortune” Study Interpreted 


E private school in the East 
is dificult to evaluate. In 
some respects it is an anomaly 


in our democratic culture. In others 
it operates as a useful contrast in the 
study of our educational achieve- 
ments. Rarely, however, do we give 
these institutions the serious attention 
they deserve. The study of such 
independent schools published in the 
May issue of Fortune is a step in the 
right direction. But it is important 
that certain of the implications, how- 
ever tentative, of the results of that 


study be pointed out in order that the 
actual importance of the private 
schools be clearly understood. 

From a numerical point of view, 
the independent schools for boys are 
a negligible factor in higher education 
and in our national life. According 
to the Fortune study, only 20,000 out 
of approximately 3,500,000 secondary- 
school boys attend institutions which 
are privately supported, nonmilitary, 
and non-Catholic. The number of 
preparatory students, however, is not 
a reliable measure of their influence. 
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On the basis of headmasters’ esti- 
mates, Fortune concludes that only 
28 per cent of the boys are from 
families having less than $5,000 per 
year income, while 40 per cent come 
from families enjoying between $5,000 
and $10,000 annually, 24 per cent 
have between $10,000 and $25,000, 
and 8 per cent over $25,000.! Positions 
and possessions resulting in such 
incomes certainly tend to give these 
boys opportunities and advantages 
which make them influential out of 
proportion to whatever abilities they 
may possess. 

The returns from 102 independ- 
ent, nonmilitary, non-Catholic schools 
indicated that on the average (un- 
weighted for differences in number of 
students) 86 per cent of the graduates 
of these schools attended college 
during pre-war years. Whereas the 
prep-school boys constituted only 
about .57 per cent of the total number 
of boys receiving secondary educa- 
tion, those who would normally enter 
college from preparatory schools every 
year would constitute about 1.8 per 
cent of the first-year men in colleges 
and universities? The influence of 
these graduates upon institutions of 
higher learning and upon the pro- 
fessions requiring college and uni- 
versity training is therefore over 
three times as great as the raw 
numbers would seem to indicate. 

Moreover, the graduates of the 
preparatory schools enroll for the 
most part in the old Eastern colleges 
and universities. Of 90 students 


Schools for Boys,” Fortune, XXIX (May, 
1944), Pp. 165-66. 

*Percentages based on information i jin “Effects of 
War upon the Colleges, 1943-44,” by Henry G. 
Badger and Benjamin W. Frazier for the United 
States Office of Education (Washington, D. C.: 

Government Printing Office). 
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graduating from a representative prep 
school, one-half attended Harvard, 
Yale, Williams, and Dartmouth, and 
another Io per cent attended other 
members of the conservative and 
traditional “Ivy League” institu- 
tions. Preparatory-school graduates 
have comprised as much as 75 per 
cent of the student bodies of some of 
these colleges. 


HE type of education developed 

in the preparatory schools, Abra- 
ham Flexner pointed out in 1908 in 
The American College, was largely 
determined by the requirements and 
educational policies of the Eastern 
colleges, which in eftect controlled 
the secondary schools by forcing them 
to train students to pass college- 
entrance examinations. It is prob- 
ably no longer necessary to point out 
the inadequacy of these tests or to 
specify the unfortunate effects of 
confining secondary education to the 
type of psychological and personal 
growth that can be measured by 
mechanical, verbal tests. The defects 
seem to have been to some extent 
recognized and corrected by the col- 
leges themselves through the practice 
of admitting students by certification 
of the schools and regional boards. 
But the institutional habits of depend- 
ence and caution developed through 
years of submission to such artificial 
requirements will take many years 
to be overcome. 

The causal relation is reciprocal. 
Not only is preparatory education 
conditioned by the virtual directives 
of the traditional Eastern colleges, 
but the colleges themselves, in so far 
as they occasionally undertake educa- 

*From a school booklet. 
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tional experimentation and change, 
are restricted in the scope and success 
of their plans by the limitations of the 
prep-school students who comprise 
the major part of their student bodies. 
The influence of the independent 
preparatory school does not stop at 
the Eastern colleges, however. In so 
far as the relation of interdependence 
of the secondary and higher schools 
has operated as one of the causes of 
the conservative characteristics of 
these institutions, that influence has 
operated indirectly through these 
colleges as a restraining hand upon col- 
leges throughout the country. Because 
of traditional prestige, wealth," patron- 
age by the financial upper classes, and 
the early leadership taken by these 
institutions by virtue of their age, the 
Eastern colleges have maintained a 
position of leadership and influence 
perhaps no longer justified by their 
educational achievements. 

The Fortune study, therefore, inade- 
quate and fragmentary as'such studies 
must be, gives some insight? ‘into the 
educational activities of a group of 
institutions whose effect upon various 
aspects of our intellectual and social 
behaviour makes them worthy of 
careful study and analysis. 


HE movement now known as 

“progressive education” is un- 
questionably the most vigorous, chal- 
lenging, and controversial influence in 
twentieth-century education. It is a 
matter which one would suppose 
would command the careful atten- 
tion and study of all educators, 
whether or not sympathetic to the 
progressive philosophy. But appar- 
ently 50 out of 129 headmasters 
felt so little interest in the subject, 
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or knew so little about it, that they 
returned either no answers or indefi- 
nite answers or the answer “none” 
to the question, “Which of the 
doctrines of so-called progressive edu- 
cation do you most readily accept?” 
Their replies are summarized in the 
second article in the May issue of 
Fortune, “Facts and Opinions of 
Headmasters.’” 

The returns in regard to the ques- 
tion, “Which of the doctrines do you 
most strongly reject?” are even 
more revealing. Twenty-two gave no 
answer; § gave indefinite answers. 
Ninety-seven out of 129 replied that 
they “decry excessive freedom of 
choice for children, lack of discipline, 
too much ‘self-expression’.”” An ex- 
treme, but possible, interpretation 
would take this as evidence of a lack 
of sympathy with certain ideals which 
many of us had thought largely taken 
for granted, by inhabitants of Allied 
countries at least. A more cautious 
interpretation would take these replies 
as evidence of an extremely inadequate 
knowledge of progressive schools, and, 
possibly, as an indication that the 
Prussian schoolmaster temperament 
has not yet disappeared. 

A lack of confidence in the educa- 
tional significance of the students’ 
own intellectual and social experience 
and a reliance instead upon authori- 
tarian educational method are revealed 
in some of the answers returned to 
the question, “Assuming the impor- 
tance of ethical training and char- 
acter, how can it best be achieved?” 
Only eleven headmasters thought 
student government an_ effective 
means. Ejighty-nine were content to 
rely upon “the precept and example 

‘Fortune, XXIX (May, 1944), pp. 236-38. 
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of the faculty,” while 35 (perhaps 
overlapping the other group) placed 
strong reliance upon a “working 
knowledge of the tenets of their 
religion and faithful practice.” 

A sense of the possible power of 
educational institutions and a feel- 
ing of responsibility for guiding social 
change are intimated in the head- 
masters’ replies to the question, “Do 
you feel that the independent schools, 
to justify their existence, should do 
something beyond merely serving the 
future personal interests of their 
own students?” Four headmasters 
thought the question not worth 
answering, while four more denied 
feeling such an obligation; 121 affirmed 
that challenge and opportunity. Spe- 
cifically, 117 felt one of the obligations 
of the independent schools to be “the 
educating of civic-minded future citi- 
zens aware of their public respon- 
sibilities.” Yet in answer to the 
question, “‘What contacts, if any, 
with the school’s local community 
do you encourage on the part of the 
boys of your school?” head- 
masters out of 129 returned no 
answers or the answers “none” or 
“very little.’ In answer to the 
following question, “How otherwise 
are the students encouraged in a 
sense of civic responsibility?” 23 
returned no answers or indefinite 
answers, while the remainder men- 
tioned lectures, fund-raising, current- 
events discussions, ethical training, 
and so forth. The assumption that 
education can take place by mere 
exhortation rather than by participa- 
tion seems to be the premise of the 
educational philosophies of at least 
twenty of the headmasters on the 
basis of this evidence alone. 
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Eighty-two affirmed the view that 
the private schools should undertake 
“educational pioneering for the benefit 
of public and private education.” 
Yet 33 headmasters apparently were 
engaged in no pioneering wor 
reporting. Fourteen replied that none 
was being undertaken, and 12 gave 
indefinite answers. Of the seventy 
who had something to report, most 
listed changes which have been com- 
mon in schools for many decades. 
Several mentioned genuine innova- 
tions, such as Andover’s meteorology 
course in which weekly weather pro- 
grams were broadcast over a local 
radio station, but one actually men- 
tioned as an instance of pioneering 
or innovation that “‘everyone is com- 
pelled to take Latin.” This could 
be considered pioneering only in the 
sense that the introduction of the 
wheel would have been an innovation 
among the native inhabitants of 


Tierra del Fuego. 
MPARISON in these two cases 


of headmasters’ affirmations of 
their ideals and their reports of the 
concrete achievements demanded by 
those ideals forces us to conclude 
either that many of the headmasters 
do little more than verbally concur 
in the liberal point of view or else 
they are not nearly so influential in 
governing their schools as we have 
assumed. The former is probably 
the case. It may be, too, that the 
impression given by this survey might 
have been different if so many head- 
masters had not failed to co-operate 
with the survey as a whole or with 
regard to particular questions. But 
that reluctance and indifference may 
itself be revealing. [Vol. XV, No. 9] 


Postwar Faculty Recruitment 


By BENJAMIN W. FRAZIER 


Problems of Maintaining Institutional Standards in Spite of Wartime Losses 


LTHOUGH most of the inquiries 
A that arise in planning the up- 
building of postwar faculties 
cannot be answered with finality, the 
shape of things to come may be per- 
ceived a little more clearly if certain 
pre-war trends and current tendencies 
are briefly outlined. It is important 
to hold in mind two facts. First, his- 
tory repeats itself only to the extent 
that conditions remain the same; and 
second, generalizations that apply to 
the nation as a whole may or may not 
be applicable to a given institution. 
During the first forty years of the 
present century there has been a four- 
fold increase in the number of faculty 
members employed in the colleges and 
universities of the country. The sta- 
tistical record in ten-year periods to 
1920 and annually since then is 
graphically presented in Figure 1. A 
steady increase is shown except for 
temporary losses during the depres- 
sion in the thirties and the sharp drop 
during the past academic year. The 
losses during the first world war were 
too insignificant to record. Accel- 
erated increases appear after both the 
first world war and the depression. 
During the academic year 1943-44 a 
rapid decrease appears. The long-time 
trend justifies the assumption that a 
rise in the number of staff members 


can almost certainly be expected soon 
after the close of hostilities. To pre- 
dict the extent of the postwar rise, 
however, demands consideration of 
its causes, and of the probable effects 
of the present war. 

Foremost among the long-time 
causes for the increase has been a 
forty-year growth in the number of col- 
lege students. Corresponding closely 
with this increase from year to year 
has been the increase in the number 
of staff members. Average faculty 
student-loads have tended to increase 
slightly in times of prosperity and to 
decrease slightly during times of war 
and depression as the following average 
number of students for each full-time 
staff member indicates: in 1922, 12.1; 
1930, 13-43 1934, 12.1; 1938, 13.1; 
and 1944, an estimated 11.2. 

The effects of the war are reflected 
in a decrease of 15.9 per cent in the 
total enrollment of students between 
the fall of 1939 and the fall of 1943. 
About 44 per cent of the students not 
belonging to the armed forces left 
college during the four years. Com- 
pulsory military service will probably 
continue until hostilities with Japan 
are terminated, if not longer; hence, it 
is probable that relatively few men of 
college age will enter college courses for 
civilians until that time. The increas- 
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ing number of veterans who will enter 
college during the war will not in 
1944-45 appreciably affect the demand 
for new faculty members. The partial 
discontinuance of the Army Special- 
ized Training Program has resulted, of 
course, in a sizable decrease in the 
wartime demands for faculty mem- 
bers in certain fields. 

Since postwar changes in the num- 
ber of students will depend largely 
upon economic conditions, the predic- 
tion by most economists of a period of 
peacetime prosperity to follow a rel- 
atively brief initial period of reconver- 
sion and adjustment is of significance. 


Fic. 1. Graph showing the 44-year trend in the 
numbers of staff members. 

There is little agreement, however, as 
to the extent and duration of this 
anticipated period of prosperity. 

It is too early to make assumptions 
concerning a postwar compulsory 
military-training program. Since men 
of college age would be selected for the 
most part, one effect of such a pro- 
gram on college enrollments would be 
to delay college entrance for a year or 
so. Such an effect would be minimized 
if the program included a certain 
amount of college training. In any 
case, there will be greater losses of 
students of college age to the Army 
and Navy after the war than before. 

Federal aid for the education of 
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veterans will add greatly to the 
college rolls.) The veterans most re- 
cently engaged in school work are 
most likely to return to the colleges. 

The decrease in elementary-school 
enrollments which began more than a 
decade ago was being felt in the high 
schools in 1940, and will soon have an 
appreciable effect on college enroll- 
ments. Furthermore, the limit to the 
percentage increase in the number of 
high-school students who enter college 
appears to be growing nearer. 

The average number of hours a 
week taught by staff members has not 
changed greatly during the war. 
Out-of-class activities have increased 
markedly. The length of the teaching 
year has increased in many institu- 
tions, sometimes without correspond- 
ing salary increases. 


HE direct effects of the war upon 
staff members will depend largely 
upon the duration and severity of 
hostilities. About twenty-six hundred 
teaching vacancies were reported by 
the institutions of higher education 
on October 15, 1942, but surplus 
teachers totaled about half that num- 
ber. The proper distribution of candi- 
dates for teaching positions will 
doubtless remain a problem even in 
peacetime. During the second year 
of the war the number of unfilled 
vacancies was about the same as dur- 
ing the first year. The turnover of 
full-time college teachers, in terms of 
changed positions, increased from 
about 12 per cent in the year which 
ended October 15, 1942, to 15 per cent 
during the following year. 
Although it is not to be expected 
that subjects showing shortages will 
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be the same after the war as in war- 
time, the subjects or fields in which 
the greatest number of unfilled teach- 
ing vacancies in higher education were 
reported in 1943 are of significance. 
These were, in descending order of 
frequency: physics, engineering, math- 
ematics, agriculture, medicine, and 
physical education for men. Teacher 
supply in some present shortage fields 
will be considerably augmented by 
the return of servicemen and by war 
workers and other persons prepared in 
wartime training programs in such 
fields. ~Furthermore, demands for 
teachers to serve Army and Navy in- 
structional needs will decrease greatly 
after the war. 

Average placement rates for the 
graduates of more than Ioo colleges 
for five years before America entered 
the war show that proportionately 
more registrants were placed in the 
following public-school and college 
subjects than in others: agriculture, 
commercial education, home econom- 
ics, industrial education, library sci- 
ence, music, nursing education, and 
physical education. Although a revival 
of interest in liberal-arts courses is 
expected after the war, the interest in 
vocational subjects by veterans and 
others whose education was deferred 
by the war will likely be greater. 
Everything considered, shortages ex- 
isting after the war may be expected 
first in vocational or special fields. 

Subjects or fields in which the sup- 
ply of college teachers appears most 
ample at the present time include 
English, history, languages (except 
unusual modern languages), educa- 
tion, and law. Before the war, data 
for* both public-school and college 
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teachers showed small demand in 
most of the foregoing subjects, but 
especially in foreign languages, sociol- 
ogy and related social studies, and 
science. There had been, in fact, a 
surplus of teachers in most arts and 
science subjects for almost a decade, 
Professional tenure was long, and 
many fine young Ph.D.’s were fretting 
their lives away in minor posts as they 
waited in vain for professional oppor- 
tunities which never came. 


AT will be the nature and 
extent of the postwar sources 
of faculty members? First to be con- 
sidered is the flow of men returning 
from the armed forces and from indus- 
trial, commercial, and governmental 
services. The relative importance of 
these sources of supply is roughly 
indicated by the percentages of staff 
members who left the colleges during 
the first year of the war to enter 
various wartime activities. These 
were: 46.7 per cent entered the armed 
forces; 17 per cent entered work other 
than for the Federal government or 
war industry; Io per cent entered 
work for the Federal government; 
and 6.7 per cent entered war industry. 
To these may be contrasted the per- 
centages of those who retired or died, 
or left for other reasons, namely, 4.2 
and 15.4. It is expected that most fac- 
ulty members who entered the armed 
forces, industry, and business will 
return to college positions after the 
war; but many of them—some of the 
best—may be lost permanently to 
higher education. 
The annual numbers of Ph.D.’s, who 
constitute the chief supply of begin- 
ning college teachers, increased stead- 
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ily from 2,292 in 1929-30, to 3,290 in 
1939-40. While it is true that few 
holders of the doctorate were unem- 
ployed at any time during the decade, 
many of them worked at unduly low 
salaries or were employed in fields for 
which they were unfitted. In some 
part, at least, these conditions are to 
be attributed to the increasing supply 
of holders of graduate degrees. Since 
the war began in Europe, however, 
there has been an unprecedented loss 
(69 per cent) in graduate enrollments. 
Only about 32,063 graduate students 
were left in 1943. Moreover, losses 
have been greatest among men stu- 
dents, who constitute the major sup- 
ply of new college teachers. A loss of 
20 per cent of the undergraduate col- 
lege students during the past two 
years and a considerable decrease in 
high-school enrollments together with 
further losses anticipated on all levels 
until the end of the war will adversely 
affect graduate enrollments for many 
years to come. Many, but by no 
means all, of the former graduate and 
undergraduate students will return. 
Foreign students will probably not be 
numerous enough to affect the total. 


HEN will the demand for fac- 

ulty members again begin to 
increase? Faculty employment will 
not be substantially increased until 
students begin to return in consid- 
erable numbers to the institutions, 
some time after hostilities cease. 
Enrollments of discharged veterans 
will probably increase steadily until 
the end of the war. More than a year 
will be required for demobilization. 
Further, there is generally a lag 
between changes in the number of 
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students and changes in the number 
of staff members. For example, while 
the decrease in the number of military 
and civilian students during the two- 
year period beginning October 15, 
1942, was about 20 per cent, the 
decrease in size of faculty was only 
about 12 per cent. A similar lag is 
possible in the upturn. The requisite 
flexibility in adjustments both down- 
ward and upward is provided, within 
limits, by changes in size of classes. 
The return of former and of pro- ° 
spective college staff members now in 
the various wartime services should 
be timed, if possible, to correspond to 
the return of students. This will be 
easier in the case of men employed in 
industry, business, and government 
than in the case of men in the armed 
forces. It is to be hoped that college 
teaching, which has been officially 
declared an essential wartime service 
in at least a score of shortage subjects 
or fields, will be given similar recog- 
nition in times of peace. In any case, 
the early release is expected of married 
men with dependents, older men, and 
men who have assurance of imme- 
diate employment. The return of 
college teachers probably will not lag 
much behind the return of students, 
but there will be many irksome delays 
in securing staff members at the exact 
time they are needed because of the 
long period of demobilization, the 
need for teachers in overseas educa- 


tional centers, and for other reasons. 


Teacher supply and demand, like 
other personnel conditions, will vary 
with specific geographical areas, insti- 
tutions, and subjects from semester to 
semester. Some of the less foresighted 
institutions may expect difficulties. 
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Questions concerning the qualifica- 
tions of postwar faculties and changes 
in college instruction deserve fully 
as much attention as questions about 
the number and availability of staff 
members. It is improbable that 
many college classrooms will be closed 
solely because of a lack of teach- 
ers, for instructors can always be 
found if standards are lowered far 
enough. If the present dammed-up 
flow of students turns out to be an 
unexpectedly heavy flood when it is 
finally unloosed, the staffing of over- 
flowing classrooms with competent 
teachers may prove to be a formidable 
postwar problem. 

Changes in the qualifications of 
teachers and in their instruction 
tollowing the war will be affected to a 
considerable extent by both pre-war 
and wartime causes. The extent of 
change will depend upon the emo- 
tional and intellectual make-up of the 
individuals affected and upon the 
nature and duration of their war 
service. It is easy to exaggerate the 
extent and permanency of such 
changes. Since the gains will out- 
weigh the losses in most respects, the 
chief problem of the administrator 
may well be to capitalize upon the 
newly gained assets of his returning 
staff members. He may need, for 
example, to discover and help returned 
teachers who wish to apply some of 
the lessons they learned in officers’ 
candidate schools and elsewhere con- 
cerning methods of motivating stu- 
dents, reaching instructional goals on 
time, functionalizing and streamlining 
courses, using graphic materials effec- 
tively, and like instructional activities. 

Most staff members who had long 
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war service will have lost something of 
their grasp of subject-matter, having 
been unable to keep pace with devel- 
opments in their fields. Federal edu- 
cational aid will probably help many 
returning teachers to take refresher 
and supplementary courses, but the 
co-operation of college administrators 
who need the immediate services of 
these teachers will be necessary to 
facilitate such work. 

Pre-war advances in knowledge, 
attained through increasing the depth 
and breadth of research and study 
and improved means for dissemi- 
nating information concerning new 
discoveries, both of which directly 
affect faculty competence, will doubt- 
less be resumed with renewed vigor 
after the war. The nature of expected 
changes in postwar subject-matter has 
been well documented. Immediate 
activities in curriculum revision are 
needed in fields in which returning 
students desire early employment. 
Some of the most significant cur- 
riculum developments of the postwar 
period are likely to occur in such 
fields. An almost unnoted, but never- 
theless substantial, growth of voca- 
tional training to follow high school, 
although not of college level and apart 
from traditional college instruction, 
has been developing for some time. The 
factors leading to this growth should 
be watched by college administrators 
who wish to adapt their courses to 
meet changing demands. 


GROWING problem which will 
doubtless carry over into the 
postwar world is the increasing lack 
of adjustment between the traditional 
type of graduate instruction and the 
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occupational requirements made of 
those who complete such work. 
Broader and more exacting demands 
are made upon university graduates, 
not only in university and college 
positions, but also in professional and 
other specialized work in government, 
industry, agriculture, business and 
school administration, supervision, 
and teaching. Scholars trained only 
in narrow fields are having increasing 
difficulties not only in other specialized 
fields for which they are unprepared 
but also in fields demanding broad, 
rather than specialized, preparation. 
Co-operative and intensive local 
studies of the detailed duties of the 
holders of advanced degrees and 
needed revisions of graduate courses 
should be undertaken as soon as 
wartime conditions permit. 

A number of other problems of 
staff personnel, perhaps not so widely 
distributed as the foregoing, will 
confront individual institutions. Ex- 
amples are the assignment of staff 
members now on leave with the armed 
forces who return before they are 
needed; the termination of the services 
of unusually satisfactory teachers 
employed temporarily for wartime 
teaching; and the problem of replacing 
promising young staff members lost 
permanently to the profession. All 
such problems will be less pressing in 
the institutions that transferred their 
surplus staff members to areas having 
shortages within the institutions. 
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ODEST pre-war and wartime 
salary increases, made in more 
than two-thirds of the higher institu- 
tions, have unfortunately been largely 
offset by the rise in living costs. 
Extreme postwar inflation would be 
ruinous to the morale of faculties and 
would increase the loss of able men. 
The institutions of higher education 
should combat inflation through every 
legitimate means available to them. 
The fear frequently expressed earlier 
in the war, that large numbers of’ 
institutions would be closed and many 
faculty members thrown out of work, 
appears to have been largely ground- 
less, at least to the present time. 
Approximately 39 institutions were 
closed or merged with others during 
1942, and about 38 during 1943. 
Most of these were small junior col- 
leges. Some plan to reopen later. 
Other problems in individual insti- 
tutions may relate to retirement 
provisions, clarification of policies 
governing academic freedom, admis- 
sion of future college teachers to 
preparation, and the like. Early study 
of their particular local problems, 
whatever their nature, constitutes the 
most desirable first step of typical 
institutions in preparing for the post- 
war world. In the midst of un- 
precedented uncertainties and rapid 
changes, the penalties for lack of 
foresight will be unusually severe, 
and the rewards of wise planning 


unusually great. 
[Vol. XV, No. 9] 


Financial Guidance of 
Students’ Organizations 


By DANIEL LIPSKY 


The Program at Brooklyn College 


DUCATION in business and 
k financial matters is one of the 
important aspects of student- 
organization guidance. Wherever 
money is raised or spent by student 
organizations, there will be problems 
of safeguarding and budgeting funds, 
keeping accounting records, and pre- 
paring financial statements. Since 
student-organization advisers are not 
always equipped to counsel in this 
area, special advisory facilities are 
being utilized to an increasing extent, 
particularly in institutions where 
the educational values of student- 
organization activities are appreciated. 
In recognition of the need for 
specialized personnel, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, one of the four municipally 
supported colleges in the city of 
New York, has developed the nucleus 
of a program utilizing the half-time 
services of one of the instructors 
of accounting, a certified public 
accountant, who was appointed with 
the title of financial adviser and 
auditor. The program was instituted 
in February, 1940. The value of the 
services was readily appreciated by 
most of the larger organizations on 
the campus, such as the Student 
Self-Government Association, the sev- 
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eral major publications, and the Men’s 
Athletic Association. 

The financial adviser and auditor 
devises simplified accounting records 
to meet the variety of needs of the 
organizations served, prepares finan- 
cial statements, assists in the planning 
of budgets, and counsels on financial 
problems that arise. He works pri- 
marily with the student officers but 
also with the faculty advisers of 
organizations. Little time remains 
to audit the records from which the 
statements are prepared, and only 
one organization, the Student Self- 
Government Association, has been 
given certified statements. 

The point of view has been pri- 
marily educational. It has been the 
constant endeavor to teach the need 
for accurate and adequate records, to 
point out the responsibility of indi- 
viduals properly to account for funds 
entrusted to them, and to show the 
advantages of financial planning. 

Financial planning is just as much 
a part of the function of the organiza- 
tion and its members as any other 
activity. This includes planning not 
only for the current semester or year 
but also for the years ahead. Where 
budgets must be based on a somewhat 
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uncertain current income, it is difficult 
to plan most effectively unless there 
is a surplus or reserve for emergencies 
available upon which to draw if the 
income should not materialize as 
expected. For a period of years, 
budgets should include allowances 
for the accumulation of a cushioning 
surplus. After a sufficient excess 
is accumulated, the organization then 
acts to increase its expenditures for 
the benefit of its members or sub- 
scribers or to reduce its privilege 
rates. A dues-supported club could 
either increase its expenditures for 
the welfare of its members or reduce 
its dues, or both; a publication could 
similarly increase the number of pages 
in each issue or the number of issues 
or reduce its subscription price. 


N ADDITION to this business and 

financial counseling to student 
groups, a considerable portion of the 
allotted time of the financial adviser 
during the last two years has been 
devoted to consultation and work in 
conjunction with other specialists 
and with the faculty and faculty- 
student committees operating in the 
area of student-activity guidance. 
The financial adviser and auditor 
now serves as one of the four faculty 
members in the Student Activities 
Office. The other officers counsel 
on other phases of student activities. 
Some indication of their functions is 
obtained from their titles: social- 
affairs adviser, room-assignment ad- 
viser and calendar secretary, and 
co-ordinator of student activities. 
Two of them operate on a similar 
basis of part-time teaching and part- 
time advising. The third, whose 
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duties include the co-ordination of the 
group, is a full-time worker with an 
extensive background in all phases of 
organizational guidance work. There 
is also a full-time secretary. 

The specialists in the Student 
Activities Office make a practice of 
keeping one another informed on 
important phases of their work. New 
or difficult problems are presented to 
the group for consideration. Despite 
the time involved, consultation of this 
type is considered valuable. With a’ 
knowledge of the entire field of 
activities, the financial adviser is 
thus in a position to counsel more 
effectively than if he were withdrawn 
from the other areas of guidance. 
Furthermore, in as much as finances 
are involved in almost all phases of 
student-organization activity, it has 
been found that the financial specialist 
can be of help in considering many of 
the general problems that arise. 

The present allowance of time for 
specialized financial guidance, it is 
recognized, is not sufficient to meet 
the needs of the entire campus. For 
the past several years, there have 
been about 150 different student 
organizations in the day session. 
These include the Student Self- 
Government Association; the weekly 
newspaper, the yearbook, and the 
magazine; the men’s and the women’s 
athletic associations, and the many 
intercollegiate and intramural ath- 
letic teams; about 20 organizations 
based on the major study interests 
of the students, such as the Bureau 
of Economic Research, the Geology 
Club, the Mathematics Society, and 
the Deutscher Verein; dramatics, 
music, and dance groups; religious 
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culture groups; several political clubs; 
about fifty sororities and other social 
groups; and hobby and other special 
interest groups. A large proportion 
of these various organizations . raise 
and handle funds. The College enroll- 
ment figures for the fall semesters of 
1940 and 1943 were 6,750 and 5,150, 
respectively, for the day session. 


VEN with the limited facilities, 

there has been marked improve- 
ment in the financial positions and 
procedures of the larger organiza- 
tions. Accounting systems have been 
installed and maintained together 
with supplementary records to pro- 
vide accurate and complete informa- 
tion for financial statements. Codes 
of financial procedure have been 
drawn up by several organizations, 
and students have been learning to 
carry on their monetary activities in 
accordance with their own rules. 
Following the advice of the financial 
adviser, the major organizations are 
accumulating surpluses. The Stu- 
dent Self-Government Association is 
building a separate savings-bank fund 
to provide for anticipated expansion 
of activities and for contingencies. 
An increased awareness of social 
responsibility has also been developed. 
This is reflected in the practice by 
some of the organizations of publish- 
ing their financial statements in the 
College newspaper and in the general 
compliance on the campus with the 
laws governing the excise tax on 
admissions. The improvement has 
not been limited to the groups directly 
served and may be ascribed to a 
number of factors involved in the 
development of the general student- 
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organization guidance program as well 
as to the specialized financial guidance. 
This type of highly individualized 
guidance program providing for a 
large proportion of student initiative 
and responsibility possesses great edu- 
cational value. However, to be effec- 
tive it requires active awareness and 
co-operation on the part of the 
individual faculty advisers. To fulfill 
his function properly, the faculty 
adviser must keep in close contact 
with the organization and be aware 
of what is going on within it. He 
must interest himself in its affairs, 
obtain the confidence of the students 
as a friend and counselor, and par- 
ticipate in the solution of the problems 
of the group. If college regulations 
make him a supervisor, as is some- 
times the case where finances are 
involved, the faculty adviser can and 
should try to have the group make its 
own decisions within the bounds of 
good practice. It is important, there- 
fore, that he know what constitutes 
good practice. At this point, the 
financial specialist can be of assistance 
to him. Although the specialist can- 
not guide all organizations on all 
phases of their finances, he can 
counsel on special problems and can 
help develop basic procedures which 
the faculty adviser must learn and 
then transmit to his group by 
example and reason rather than by 
compulsion. Where an unusual prob- 
lem occurs, it is the responsibility of 
the faculty adviser to see to it that 
the specialist is consulted. 
Experience at Brooklyn College has 
shown that the faculty adviser is not 
always effective. He may lack the 
training for this type of group guid- 
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ance or may not have the interest or 
the time to acquire the appropriate 
background. A number of circum- 
stances account for this: the heavy 
teaching schedules characteristic of 
the New York City municipal col- 
leges, the concentration of the younger 
members of the staff on their work for 
Ph.D. degrees, the pressure of the 
requirements for promotions which 
place considerable emphasis on pub- 
lications, and perhaps, also, the dis- 
tractions of living in a large city and 
at a distance from the campus. In 
the past two years, the armed services 
and the government have claimed 
many of the more active members 
of the staff. Of those remaining, 
increased economic pressures have 
forced a number into supplementary 
remunerative activities, thus leaving 
less time for nonprofessional work on 
the campus. In the absence of regular 
and conscientious guidance by the 
responsible faculty advisers, student 
officers, in a number of instances, 
have come to the financial specialist 
only when their organizations had 
already got into difficulty. 


O HELP overcome the ineffec- 

tiveness of the average faculty 
adviser, a central depository has 
been proposed at Brooklyn College 
similar to depositories functioning at 
a number of other institutions. How- 
ever, it is planned to retain in so far 
as possible, the valuable educational 
features of the present arrangement. 
Under the proposed plan, accounts 
are to be accepted at first only from 
groups invited, but ultimately the 
service is to be made available to all 
recognized student organizations. The 
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central depository is to be admin- 
istered by one or more paid clerks, all 
of whom are to be supervised by a 
member of the faculty, in this instance, 
the financial adviser and auditor. The 
routine financial guidance is to be 
carried on to a considerable extent by 
the trained clerks. Special advisory 
problems will continue to be handled 
by the financial specialist as a coun- 
selor rather than as supervisor of the 
depository. He is also to continue. 
to function as a part of the Stu- 
dent Activities Office. The change, 
then, is primarily an increase in 
service. 

Before the merits of a central 
depository can be weighed, one other 
aspect of student-organization finan- 
cial activities must be considered. In 
most colleges where there is no 
compulsory student-activities fee and 
in many where there is such a com- 
pulsory fee, students are permitted to 
raise funds. A college which permits 
students to collect funds in the name 
of a college organization cannot avoid 
the responsibility of making reason- 
able provision to assure the proper 
handling of such funds, regardless of 
the method or purpose of collection. 
Not only is the name of the college 
involved, but it must also be remem- 
bered that many students are minors 
in the eyes of the law and cannot be 
held financially responsible. Hence, 
it is the responsibility of the college 
not only to provide guidance by the 
faculty adviser and the services of a 
financial specialist but also to make 
available facilities for examination and 
verification. Experience has already 
shown that most students are eager 
to have their records audited when 
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the significance of such verification is 
explained to them. 

A central depository would help 
in meeting this and other major 
problems of financial guidance. The 
relative cost of an adequate program 
built around such an agency, com- 
pared with the cost of one based on 
the present decentralized arrange- 
ment, is difficult to estimate. The 
greater service which the depository 
would afford does not necessarily 
imply higher costs, however, since 
the savings which would arise from 
centralization of financial activity 
might be sufficient to absorb any 
additional expense involved. 

Several other important advantages 
are expected to be derived from the 
depository as proposed. Increased 
opportunity would be provided for 
student organizations to obtain advice 
relating to their business and financial 
affairs because student business officers 
of member organizations would have 
to come to the central depository to 
make deposits or to present orders 
for payment (equivalent to drawing 
checks). Under these circumstances, 
it is more likely that the students 
would take the trouble to present 
their problems than if they banked 
at a regular commercial or savings 
bank. Also, opportunity would be 
afforded for questions raised casually 
by the depository cashier or for 
advice offered when deposits were 
being made or orders for withdrawal 
presented. The handling of routine 
advice by the depository would relieve 
the faculty advisers of part of their 
routine duties, but not of their 
ultimate responsibilities. It is hoped 
that the result of this relief would 
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be more active participation of 
advisers in their other functions. 

Better facilities would be afforded 
organizations handling only small 
amounts of money which find it 
difficult to obtain satisfactory banking 
facilities. With a college agency to 
provide convenient service, it would 
be reasonable to advise that the good 
business practice be followed of 
regularly depositing all receipts, even 
small amounts of money. Disburse- 
ments should not be made directly 
from receipts but only by check or 
from an imprest petty-cash fund set 
up and replenished by check. Better 
facilities would be provided for the 
safekeeping of funds collected during 
the late afternoon or evening, such 
as money collected on entertainments 
or dances. One of the functions of a 
central depository would be to make 
a safe available for the storage of 
large sums of money collected after 
banking hours. 

Safety for the essential records of 
each student organization would be 
afforded by the central depository, 
rather than by a commercial bank. 
Each deposit slip should indicate the 
sources of the money deposited; and 
each withdrawal order, an explanation 
of the purpose of the expenditure. 
In the event of the loss of all or part 
of the records by the student organiza- 
tion, the depository would be able to 
provide the organization with almost 
all the financial information necessary. 

The centralization of a large part of 
the essential financial records should 
make it possible for the administrative 
officer to obtain more information 
with less effort and time. The cen- 
tralization of records and processes of 
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handling money should make it pos- 
sible to routinize a large part of the 
audit procedure. With a depository 
and cashier, it would also be possible 
to obtain more accurate check on 
various types of collections, par- 
ticularly those involving the use of 
numbered tickets, such as S.A.F. 
cards or admission tickets. Tickets 
could be ordered directly by the 
depository so that there would be no 
question as to the number actually 
printed and received. With adequate 
personnel, it should be possible not 
only to handle funds more efficiently 
but also to cover more territory than 
heretofore in respect to auditing. 
Ultimately, all student organization 
financial records should be audited. 
Parenthetically, it may be noted 
that the financial adviser and auditor 
would no longer be operating as an 
independent auditor since as super- 
visor of the central depository, he 
would have a certain degree of control 
over the funds on deposit. To main- 
tain the independence of the auditor, 
a complete separation of his functions 
from those of the supervisor of the 
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depository and the financial adviser 
might be desirable. On the other 
hand, even if one faculty member 
were designated as auditor and func- 
tioned separately from the supervisor 
of the depository, there would still 
remain some question concerning the 
complete acceptability of an audit of 
the records of a faculty supervisor 
by a colleague instead of an outside 
certified public accountant. 

Training in the handling of funds 
is a vital part of the education that’ 
individuals who live in a money 
economy should receive. As part of 
their training to become responsible 
citizens in a democracy, students 
should also be taught to work with 
others. Participation in_ student- 
organization activities provides valu- 
able educational experience which 
cannot ordinarily be obtained in the 
classroom. Since most of these activi- 
ties involve finances to some degree, 
training in the collection, safeguard- 
ing, and disbursement of group funds 
is an integral part of the education 
students should receive in a student- 


activity program. [Vol. XV, No. 9] 


One Group of 
Navy V-12 Trainees 


There has been considerable com- 
ment regarding the calibre of students 
entering the Navy V-12 training 
program. Some of my colleagues 
have maintained that the trainees in 
the V-12 unit at Baldwin-Wallace 
College are inferior in previous prep- 
aration and ability to our typical 
liberal-arts student; others have held 
them on a par; and still others have 
claimed that their qualifications are 
better than those of an average college 
group. 

This report records an analysis of 
the records of the 135 men entering 
the Navy V-12 Unit at Baldwin- 
Wallace College, July 1, 1944. The 
following table shows the educational 
background of this group and indi- 
cates the number of transfers from 
the United Staces Fleet to this 


officer’s training program: 
Per Cent 

Graduated from high school, 1944.......... 63 
Graduated from high school, 1943, with no 

Graduated from high school, 1942, or before 

but with no college work 
Less than 4 years of high school, no college 

High-school graduates with one to three 

semesters of 8 
Transfers from active duty with the United 


On arrival at Baldwin-Wallace, the 
new trainees were given standardized 
examinations, requiring approximately 
eight hours of testing time. When 


1Reported by I. L. Stright, Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics, Baldwin-Wallace College. 


TABLE I 


Tue STANDARD Errors OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
THE MEANS OF THE V-12 TRAINEES AND THE 
Norms, AS WELL AS THE PERCENTILES Cor- 
RESPONDING TO THE OBTAINED MEANS ON 
THE Co-OPERATIVE TESTS OF THE 
AMERICAN Council on Epucation 


. Standard 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

Mechanics of 

142.7 3.8 34 
Effectiveness of 

38.5 0.8 48 
Vocabulary....... 33-3 1.0 54 
Speed of compre- 

hension........ 24.6 1.9 48 
Level of compre- 

hension........ 8 1.3 49 
Reading compre- 

Total English..... 45 
Social studies... .. 56.0 5.8 65 
Natural sciences. . 52.5 7.9 73 
Mathematics. .... 48.5 7.9 68 
Political and mili- 

tary events..... 27.0 10.5 82 
Social and eco- 

nomic events. . . 23.0 6.0 70 
Science and 

medicine....... 29.2 16.5 go 
Literature........ 8.1 4.8 60 
Fine arts, music, 

and drama..... 4.85 0.4 50 
Amusements...... 24.8 0.9 50 
Total contem- 

porary affairs...}| 102.0 6.3 70 


* The mean set in italics was less than the norm 
on the test. 
the results of the psychological exami- 
nation given to the 135 trainees are 
compared with the available norms, 
the mean L-score of the trainee is 
4.73 over the norm; the mean Q-score 
is 5.92 better; and the mean gross 
score is 10.06 over the mean of the 
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norm. To determine whether these 
differences are statistically significant 
or simply due to chance, the reliability 
of the difference between the two 
means in each case was determined. 
Since it is customary to accept a 
standard error of the difference of 
3 or more as indicative of a sig- 
nificant difference (virtual certainty), 
and since the standard errors of these 
differences are 3.4, 6.4, 5.1, respec- 
tively, clearly then the differences in 
this test are not due to chance and 
show this group of trainees to be 
superior to the entering college Fresh- 
men on the basis of the psychological 
examination. 

The results of the co-operative 
tests are shown in Table I. The 
second column shows the obtained 
mean raw score for the various 
measures, the third column shows the 
standard error of the corresponding 
obtained mean. The means of this 
group of 135 trainees were lower in 
the mechanics and effectiveness of 
English, speed and level of compre- 
hension, reading comprehension, total 
English, and fine arts than the means 
of the average entering college Fresh- 
man, and definitely superior in social 
studies, natural sciences, and mathe- 
matics. The means also show our 
group to be superior to the means of 
the average college Sophomore in 
contemporary political and military 
events, social and economic events, 
science and medicine, literature, and 
the total on contemporary affairs. 

The overall results of this battery 
of examinations show that this group 
of 135 men entering the V-12 program 
has both the ability and previous 
educational background to succeed 
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with college work. If this group is a 
representative sample of men entering 
the V-12 program all over the country, 
the Navy is to be complimented on its 
process of selection. 


General-Education Program 
for Teachers 


The following discussion on gen- 
eral education was included as a 
part of a report submitted to the 
Indiana State Board of Education’ 
in relationship to a proposed revision 
of the certification requirements 
for secondary-school teaching. The 
writers of the article were members 
of the committee. 

A program of general education 
through junior-college level is desir- 
able today as a part of the education 
of all individuals, irrespective of any 
type of specialization which may 
parallel or follow. We must, how- 
ever, avoid any conception of general 
education as being the exclusive 
province of a definite number of years 
of schooling. We feel that its major 
emphasis on the college level should 
be in that area which, under present 
conditions, is identified with the 
junior college, but that it cannot end 
there abruptly. 

Any proposed program must take 
into account the individual nature of 
the college or university in which it is 
offered. The state board of education 
should, then, approve several different 
patterns of a general-education pro- 
gram so that the different teachers’ 
institutions may, if they so choose 


*Reported by Carl G. F. Franzen, Professor of 
Secondary Education, Indiana University; and 
Ralph Noyer, Dean of the College, Ball State 
Teachers College. 
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and are able, experiment with a 
certain type of program, in order 
that the state may have the advantage 
of enlisting a closer co-operation of all 
institutions in this project. 

Any proposal for general education 
must envisage the type of secondary- 
school program, Grades VII to XIV, of 
which it would be an integral part. 
How much restriction and how much 
freedom will be permitted on the 
various grade-levels? This is a ques- 
tion which concerns especially the 
work in vocational education. A 
general-education program implies a 
reorganization of the high-school cur- 
riculum in broader areas than those 
now found in the traditional subject- 
matter categories. It is imperative 
that the state board of education 
consider seriously the revision of the 
course of study of the present six-year 
secondary school so as to bring it into 
greater harmony with the proposed 
plan of general education. 

In as much as general education is 
being advocated here, it is imperative 
that any proposed program of teachers’ 
education must provide preparation 
for teachers who can stimulate and 
carry out such a program. Prospec- 
tive teachers need a basic program of 
general education as well as experience 
in broad areas of study in order to 
correlate the problems that arise in 
their fields with the problems of life 
as a whole. From the professional 
angle, then, general education has 
two phases: one, introductory, through 
the junior-college period; and two, 
preparatory, broad fields of certifica- 
tion in place of the present extremely 
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narrow fields of specialization. But 
it should always be possible for a 
prospective teacher, or one who enters 
the junior-college division with fairly 
definite ideas as to his area of broad 
specialization, to pursue work in this 
area at the same time that his major 
attention is being given to general 
education. 

We must break away from the 
present type of teacher certification 
practiced in Indiana which requires 
licenses in each of the specialized 
sciences, in speech as separate from 
the whole field of expression, and in 
history and in geography as sep- 
arate from the social studies, and cer- 
tificate teachers in the broader areas 
of these same fields. 

Although the foregoing report indi- 
cates that there are several ways by 
which the concepts of general educa- 
tion can be developed, it is our 
recommendation that the following 
organization of items in the field of 
education be submitted as workable 


and practical: 
Semester Hours 


Social studies.............. 

Introductory sciences........... 8 

4 

2 


This is approximately one-fourth of 
the period of undergraduate education. 
It is recommended also that any 
institution desiring to experiment 
with other patterns (as in the general 
education and in the one herein out- 
lined) can do so with the continued 
approval of the state department of 
public instruction. 


| 
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A new course dealing with the 
widely discussed programs of jet- 
propulsion and gas-turbine power is 
being offered at Wayne University. 
It will include a study of applicable 
fuels, combustion, nozzle design, effi- 
cient large-volume gas compression, 
the combustion gas turbine, and 
applications of jet propulsion and 
gas-turbine power to aircraft pro- 
pulsion, stationary power generation, 
railroad engines, and other power uses. 


Atumn1 of Belen College, Havana, 
Cuba, are planning to endow the 
institution with a $300,000 industrial 
school, in what is believed to be the 
largest philanthropic undertaking in 
Latin America. The industrial school 
will offer specialized training in prac- 
tical electricity, mechanical appliances 
and machinery, graphic arts, and 
other industrial subjects. 


Tur Cooper Union School of Engi- 
neering has announced special plans 
to facilitate the admission of dis- 
charged servicemen. Regardless of 
whether he has been admitted before, 
a veteran may apply for admission 
whenever he leaves the service and, 
if he has had at least one year of 
training at the college level, obtain 
provisional admission to an approved 
program of studies for review or 
credit, depending on his qualifications 
and needs. Provisional admission will 
be granted upon the recommendation 
of the head of the department in 
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which the veteran desires to register. 
It will expire at the end of the 
academic year and will not be subject 
to renewal. 


By spectra action of the board of 
trustees of Rollins College, all service 
men and women will be able to 
attend Rollins under the provisions 
of the “G. I. Bill of Rights.” Tuition 
has been reduced for service people 
so that $500, the amount granted by 
the Government, will cover tuition 
and fees, and the subsistence allow- 
ance of $50 per month will pay for 
room and board and leave something 
over for incidentals. 


The Donner Laboratory of Medical 
Physics on the Berkeley Campus of 
the University of California is the 
recipient of a fellowship in memory of 
the late Dr. Henry Stevens Kiersted. 
The bequest stipulates that $3,000 
is to be paid each year for five years 
for further medical research in the 
Donner Laboratory. The fund will 
be used to establish a postwar fellow- 
ship for a returning serviceman. 


The Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology has established an assist- 
antship in Engineering English to 
give training in the teaching of 
speech, technical writing, and liter- 
ature to engineering undergraduates. 
The assistant will be aided by the 
engineering staffs in studying the 
application of language skills to 
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engineering work. In addition to 
teaching, he will assist in the editing 
of technical papers and will be 
responsible for dealing with the major 
problems of English instructors in 
technical colleges. 


Two gifts totaling $100,000 have 
been received by Drake University 
from Younker Brothers, Inc., a local 
department store, and the trustees 
of Younkers Charitable Trust. The 
trustees of Drake University expect 
to launch a $2,375,000 fund-raising 
campaign to carry out their postwar 
program. A substantial start has 
already been made with the Younkers’ 
gifts, $200,000 from Gardner Cowles 
Foundation and the Register and 
Tribune Company jointly, $100,000 
from Mrs. E. T. Meredith, $150,000 
from the late Dr. Clarence Watts, 
$112,500 bequeathed by the late R. A. 
Crawford, and $300,000 pledged by 
Disciples of Christ churches. 


Cawaptan universities have almost 
maintained standards of peacetime 
education through five years of war, 
J. Bartlet Brebner, professor of his- 
tory in Columbia University, stated 
following his return from a survey 
tour of the Dominion’s educational 
institutions. Since 1939, the Govern- 
ment of Canada has taken the view 
that students of outstanding ability 
should be permitted to complete their 
courses of study before being permit- 
ted to enter the armed service of their 
country, even in the face of war 
emergency. 

A student working for the B.A. in 
Greek, history, philosophy, or a sim- 
ilar field is regarded as being equally 
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important in the future of Canada to 
one training in chemistry or physics. 
If he is physically fit, he is obliged to 
combine military studies with his 
academic work. As man-power needs 
have made increasing demands on the 
population of Canada with the dura- 
tion of the war, a considerable number 
of undergraduates have been per- 
mitted to enter the armed forces with- 
out waiting for their degrees. The 
duty to complete a given course of 
study, however, is still being imposed 
upon the student whose high aca- 
demic ranking places him approx- 
imately in the upper third of his 
class. 


Aviation training is being given to 
148 young men from other American 
republics at three training centers in 
the United States. This is the third 
program of its kind conducted by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. It 
will provide a year’s training for 36 
pilots at Purdue Aeronautical Corpo- 
ration, West Lafayette, Indiana; for 
66 mechanics at Sparton School 
of Aeronautics, Tulsa, Oklahoma; 
and for 46 communications and 


air-trafic control technicians at the 


Civil Aeronautics Administration’s 
Regional Headquarters at Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Fourrren persons from Mexico, 
Argentina, Chile, Cuba, and Brazil 
have been awarded fellowships for 
research and creative work in the 
United States by the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 
Two of the fellowships were granted 
to artists, three to philosophers, two 
to mathematical physicists, three to 
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biologists, and one each to an econ- 
omist, a historian, a chemist, and a 
lawyer. Mexico was awarded five 
fellowships, Argentina received four, 
Chile, three, Brazil and Cuba, one each. 


More than 800 courses enabling 
mature men and women to pursue 
studies in seventy major fields of 
education will be given in University 
Extension at Columbia during the 
academic year 1944-45. A 20-per 
cent increase in enrollment is antici- 
pated. The program has been shaped 
to meet the needs of students, 
both returning veterans and civilians, 
who face educational readjustments 
imposed by war conditions. The 
mature student, even if employed, 
may obtain a B.S. degree or embark 
upon a program of pre-professional 
studies leading to admission to any 
of the professional schools. The pro- 
gram embraces general academic 
studies for the graduate and under- 
graduate; professional studies for the 
student of business, architecture, 
engineering, law, or applied arts; and 
general service studies for men and 
women engaged in industrial, com- 
mercial, and social activities. 


Accorprnc to a recent article in the 
British edition of Yank, ‘“Guadal- 
canal Goes Garrison,” soldiers there 
are now using their spare time to 
advantage by taking correspondence 
courses with the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. Where American 
soldiers once met the enemy face- 
to-face, classes in shorthand, grammar, 
and geography are now being held. 
The correspondence method of 
instruction is well suited to a student 
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body as far-flung as are the men and 
women in the armed forces. It is 
especially suited to the needs of the 
personnel of small isolated units, but 
correspondence instruction depends 
largely on speedy mail service for 
effectiveness and frequently this 
is not possible. Hence, the Insti- 
tute’s self-teaching materials were 
devised to supplement correspondence 
instruction. 

Self-teaching materials have grown 
to such an extent and have been so: 
popular that almost I00 separate 
courses are currently available, cover- 
ing a wide variety of subject fields. 
Sixty-three correspondence courses 
are offered by the Institute. Intended 
primarily to train men in the Army 
and to increase their military effi- 
ciency, these courses are of such a 
nature as to permit students to 
continue interrupted studies and to 
prepare them for civilian pursuits. 
The level of the courses ranges from 
elementary school to college or uni- 
versity subjects. 


A two-year survey of India’s post- 
war needs will be conducted at 
Columbia University under the direc- 
tion of Krishnalal Shridharani, Indian 
scholar and writer. Mr. Shridharani, 
who has been appointed research 
associate in sociology at Columbia, 
has already begun work on the 
research program, which was made 
possible by a grant to Columbia by 
the Watumull Foundation for Indo- 
American relations, Los Angeles. The 
survey will include an analysis of 
contemporary social thinking in India; 
a critique of social, religious, and 
educational reform groups; plans for 
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industrial development and expan- 
sion; lend-lease plans affecting India; 
and an examination of American 
proposals for postwar reconstruction 
and financial aid. 

Mr. Shridharani hopes to see the 
development of a large-scale industrial 
program in India after the war. He 
believes that this would not only 
raise the standard of living but also 
promote the gradual abandonment of 
the caste system and lessen the conflict 
between Moslems and Hindus. 


A survey of the resources and 
services of the 190 governmental and 
nongovernmental research establish- 
ments in Washington has just been 
published by the Library of Congress 
under the title, Library and Reference 
Facilities in the Area of the District of 
Columbia. Designed to make the 
many reference facilities of Wash- 
ington more readily available to librar- 
ians and research workers throughout 
the country, the publication includes 
agencies without formal libraries 
whenever they have useful research 
materials. 


A wew office at Harvard University 
will handle the special problems of 
former servicemen returning to study 
in the college and the eleven graduate 
schools, and will co-ordinate all Uni- 
versity developments pertaining to 
veterans. Payson S. Wild, as Coun- 
selor for Veterans, will direct the 
establishment of the office. He will 
also act as chairman of the Uni- 
versity Committee on Veterans which 
will include a representative of each 
of the graduate professional schools 
whose chief responsibility will be to 
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advise veterans. In addition to gen- 
eral supervision of veterans’ affairs 
for all departments of the University, 
the Counselor will be the chief officer 
in charge of assisting former service- 
men coming to the undergraduate 
college and the Graduate School of 
Arts and Sciences. 


Wir an estimated illiteracy rate 
which ranges from approximately 46 
per cent for the nation as a whole 
to as much as 65 per cent in certain 
states, Mexico is preparing to launch 
a campaign early next year in which 
each literate Mexican between the 
ages of eighteen and sixty will be 
asked to share his knowledge of 
reading and writing with at least one 
illiterate countryman. The govern- 
ment is preparing ten million copies 
of special instruction charts for dis- 
tribution to millions of amateur 
language teachers in every part of 
Mexico. These will be supplemented 
by special radio broadcasts and news- 
paper and magazine articles. 

One of the greatest handicaps to 
the promotion of literacy in Mexico is 
the lack of a written language. With 
the exception of Maya and Nahuatl, 
no alphabet exists for the scores of 
tongues spoken by Mexico’s Indian 
populations, and the Roman alpha- 
bet used in the Western World is 
useless in the instruction of native 
groups. This problem is being solved 
by a series of charts employing 
familiar objects and symbols to rep- 
resent the sounds found in Indian 
tongues in Mexico. The phonetic 
charts will be used to teach Indian 
groups to read and write, first, their 
own language, and then, Spanish. 


{ 
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The War, the Federal Government, 
and the Colleges 


E November issue of the 
JourNaAL carried a news note 
concerning the study of the 


effect of the war on the colleges which 
is being conducted by the House 
Committee on Education. Through 
the kindness of Francis J. Brown and 
H. V. Olsen, who are directing the 
study, we have received a condensed 
preview of the results. 

Questionnaires were sent to the presi- 
dents of 1,830 institutions throughout 
the country, and more than a thousand 
replies were received. These replies pro- 
vide the first comprehensive picture of 
the financial problems of the colleges 
which have been induced by the war. 

These problems are both serious 
and widespread. While relatively few 
institutions face the necessity of 
closing, many have had to practice 
drastic economies in order to keep 
going. They have taken such emer- 
gency measures as special drives for 
funds among their alumni, the use of 
funds set aside for buildings or endow- 
ment to pay operating costs, and the 
practice of economies which are seri- 
ously impairing their ability to main- 
tain even a reasonably high level of 
educational service. 

The economies are numerous. Many 
instructors who have left for military 
service or war work have not been 
replaced. Many faculty members 
have been assigned to teach in fields 
other than, and in addition to, those 


of their specialization. Many vacan- 
cies have been filled by persons of 
inferior training and ability, and by 
part-time instructors. Courses and 
curriculums have been so reduced that 
the opportunity for student election 
has been dangerously curtailed. Ap- 
propriations for library and health. 
services to students have been reduced 
at a time when there is greatest 
evidence of need for them. Funds 
have not been available to replace 
worn-out equipment and maintain 
the plant. 

Where can the colleges secure funds 
which will enable them to regain the 
ground lost and prepare to meet the 
heavy demands for educational service 
in the postwar period? Approximately 
75 per cent of the presidents of educa- 
tional institutions from whom replies 
were received believe that it is 
desirable for the Federal government 
to provide aid to colleges as a tem- 
porary policy to meet the emergency. 
A somewhat smaller proportion favors 
Federal aid as a permanent policy. 
Those favoring such aid point out 
many types of activity for which it is 
needed; these include research in 
many fields, adult education (both 
vocational and general), pre-service 
and in-service training of teachers, 
programs for the improvement of 
individual and community health, 
and general liberal-arts and science 
training. 

Various forms which such aid should 

[Continued on page 500) 
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Worthy of Consideration 
AESTHETIC ExPERIENCE AND THE HuMAN- 
iT1Es, by Francis Shoemaker. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 

1943. XVili+339 pp. $3.50. 

This is a valuable study of an impor- 
tant current in education today. r. 
Shoemaker, as he is careful to make 
eer continues the work which Patricia 

eesley began in The Revival of the 
Humanities in American Education. The 
Columbia University reading course in 
oo books was inaugurated in IgI9. 

ong the first students in this course 
was Mortimer Adler, who later took the 
idea to Chicago University and had 
something to do with its subsequent 
transplanting to St. John’s College. 
Since 1928 over fifty American colleges 
and universities have introduced what 
are loosely called “humanities courses.” 
Miss Beesley, and now Mr. Shoemaker, 
look into the causes of this movement 
and observe the direction which it is 
taking. 

The categories of literature teaching 
have long seemed too narrow. The 
general reader, free of academic restric- 
tions, shows a mounting curiosity not 
only about the contemporary books of all 
nations, but about the earliest records of 
our civilization. The first World War 
and the present conflict explain the 
interest in contemporary writers, but it is 
worth observing that publishers find it 
profitable to offer the classics for general 
sale in convenient pocket editions. If 
our colleges now install a new and broader 
kind of instruction, seeking to integrate 
our human inheritance, it is partly 
because there is public demand for 
such leadership. 

But the moment we professors get at 
this fertile material, we are likely to give 
it, of course, our personal twist. Having 
taught a body of doctrine largely dictated 
by our tastes and our education, we keep 


on with that doctrine, making the 
ancient utterances mold themselves to 
our ideas. The psychologist looks for 
something to appropriate or to reject, the 
sociologist traces the evolution of his 
kind of conscience—and this, of course, 
somewhat exclusively as though psychol- 
ogy and sociology were always the 
preoccupation of mankind, and therefore 
are fair yardsticks by which to evaluate 
the content of rl © in any period. 

Mr. Shoemaker examines the aesthetic 
ideas which the teachers, if not the 
students, bring to the courses in the 
Humanities; he gives in summary or 
quotation what various teachers or critics 
have said about the purpose of these 
courses; he describes the way the courses 
are set up in various colleges and uni- 
versities, and the different values which 
are sought in the teaching. In con- 
clusion he gives an extended application 
of all these aesthetic approaches to the 
text of Hamlet. 

We conclude that the spread of the 
Humanities course will not of itself 
“eg the united world we hope for. 

rom the study of great books and of 
seminal ideas we derive many benefits. 
Perhaps one of them is the strengthening 
of our individual opinions. What Mr. 
Shoemaker wishes to demonstrate by 
bringing so many different opinions to 
bear on the unfortunate text of Hamlet, 
I do not clearly understand, but if 
Shakespeare can survive the depressing 
impact, we shall have one more occasion 
to admire his vitality. 

This book is of special interest to me 
since I started the reading course at 
Columbia, from which the other Humani- 
ties courses seem to derive. Mortimer 
Adler told of that first experiment in 
How to Read a Book, and Clifton Fadiman 
described it from some points of view 
more fully in the introduction to Reading 
Ive Liked. The Columbia Humanities 
course still follows my original purpose 
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more closely than most of the later 
Humanities courses. I see an educa- 
tional advantage in reading consecutively 
a number of great books, not written 
from the same point of view, not incul- 
cating the same philosophy of life. Itisa 
valuable exercise, I believe, to take 
another man’s point of view, to see what 
he was driving at, to measure his excel- 
lence in terms of the age in which he 
lived and the needs to which his work 
was a response. 

In the original Humanities course at 
Columbia we met to discuss great books, 
one a week. There were no lectures. 
There was no attempt to build up a 
scholarly background for the reading. 
There was merely—many of my col 
leagues said merely!—a sharpening of 
observation, a quickening of the imagina- 
tion, a broadening of sympathy. It was 
good for the students—and for the 
teachers. But the teachers felt the 
strain. When you are past forty you 
may forget what it was like to read a 
= book at twenty, and in ond 
orgetfulness you may insist that boys 
and - of twenty should read as 
though they were forty. Mr. Shoemaker 
has gathered material for us to think 
about. 
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Poor Readers in College 
RemepiaAL Reapinc: DiaGNnosis AND 
Correction oF Reapino DirrFicut- 
TIES AT THE LeveL, dy 
Frances Oralind Triggs. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1943. vilit2I9 pp. $2.50. 
One of the significant developments in 
higher education during recent years is 
the recognition of the poor reader and of 
the institution’s responsibility for him. 
vidence of this development is seen in 
the rapidly increasing provision of reme- 
dial reading programs in colleges. Whereas 
in 1930 there were fewer than a score of 
such programs, the number is now rapidly 
approaching three hundred. The recent 
volume by Miss Triggs on the diagnosis 
and correction of reading difficulties has 
appeared therefore at a highly opportune 
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time. It is written “as a guide to the 
development of remedial reading pro- 
grams in institutions where such services 
are offered” (page v). It is also appro- 
priate for use in classes that are training 
students to become specialists in this field. 
Among the many virtues of the volume 
are its brevity, its concrete, practical 
approach to the problem, and the wealth 
of helpful suggestions which it contains. 
It defines mn 4 clarity the major steps 
involved in setting up a remedial program 
and in diagnosing and providing help for 
r readers. Either a student in train- 
ing, an instructor who has been assigned 
remedial responsibilities, or an admin- 
istrative officer seeking information con- 
cerning the nature and scope of a remedial 
program will find the volume very helpful. 
As implied by the foregoing comments, 
the contents of the volume give more 
emphasis to the clinical or individual 
approach to diagnosis and remediation 
pa to the group approach. Thus it fol- 
lows the dominant trend or pattern of 
remedial activities at the college level. 
Nevertheless, most of the suggestions 
offered have direct application to group 
remediation. Certain techniques, how- 
ever, commonly used in group instruction, 
are omitted. Questions may arise also 
concerning the limited amount of atten- 
tion given to the causes of readin 
retardation, particularly since the clinic 
approach to the problem is stressed. 
S. Gray 
University of Chicago 


Out of Ripe Experience 
Procrams FoR Liprary ScHoous, dy 
Ernest J. Reece. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1943. 64 pp. $1.00. 
In the present study of library-school 
curriculums, Mr. Reece, who is Melvil 
Dewey Professor of Library Service at 
Columbia University and one-time direc- 
tor of the Library School of the New 
York Public Library, offers some of the 
most constructive proposals which have 
a appeared for revitalizing professional 
ibrary training. Out of his ripe experi- 
ence as a teacher and administrator has 
emerged a practical and philosophical 
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discussion of education for librarianship 
that may well remain a landmark in 
the field. 

In many respects, Mr. Reece’s findings 
are an indictment of present-day library 
education. His analysis of current library- 
school programs demonstrates that there 
has been slight change in the content of 
courses since the first school was estab- 
lished by Melvil Dewey over fifty years 
ago. In general, heavy emphasis is still 
on the narrowly technical, on methods 
and routines, rather than on basic prin- 
ciples training for educational leadership 
and social responsibility. Furthermore, 
existing library-school curriculums are 
characterized by heterogeneous courses, 
containing many irrelevant elements, 
repetitious of each other to a certain 
extent, and omitting important matter 
fully deserving of a place in the program. 
No type of professional school, perhaps, 
has been more conservative in its point of 
view or less willing to experiment. 

A variety of reasons account for this 
attitude. At the root of the problem, as 
Mr. Reece points out, is a dilemma which 
has always confronted library schools. 
That is, the schools have been expected to 
give students a thorough grounding in 
technical processes, as at as a broad 
professional education, and to complete 
the whole task in the traditional one-year 
program. The difficulty of including all 
pertinent or even all essential material in 
a single crowded year is obvious to every 
investigator; yet relatively few students 
go further. There is all the more reason, 
accordingly, for a logical classification 
and arrangement of library-school courses, 
avoiding duplication, eliminating non- 
essentials, and restricting the curriculum 
to fundamentals. Concerning himself 
primarily with the first year of library- 
school training, Mr. Reece has drawn 
up a basic curriculum with these ob- 
jectives, arranging the subject-matter 
in coherent fashion and bringing like 
elements together. 

Beginning with Backgrounds of Li- 
brary Science, the proposed program 
would include the history of libraries from 
ancient times to their modern status. 
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There would follow the Production and 
Distribution of Records, comprising such 
topics as paleography, history of print- 
ing, materials and making of books, and 
hotographic reproduction for libraries. 
he third major division, entitled by the 
author Books as Sources, deals with the 
factual and intellectual content of books. 
A fourth covers the technical organiza- 
tion of libraries, specifically the “gather- 
ing, organizing, maintaining and making 
available a collection of books and similar 
material.” Placed in a different category 
is Library Administration, comprising 
such subjects as library government, pub- 
lic relations, policies, library quarters and 
equipment, and personnel management. 
The final major division would be Guid- 
ance of Clients, in which are included 
general reference work, reader’s advisory 
services, reading guidance for children, 
and other forms of assistance to readers. 
For those students whose special inter- 
ests do not fit into the standard program 
described, for example, students preparing 
themselves for legal, medical, and tech- 
nological library work, some differentia- 
tion in training would be provided, with 
opportunity to specialize in subject fields. 
Adoption of the program outlined by 
Mr. Reece would be a hes step forward 
toward helping librarians to gain the gen- 
eral professional recognition which they 
have long desired. The term “library 
science” would then, for the first time, 
have accurate connotations. 
R. B. Downs 
University of Illinois 


First Principles 

Towarp A Betrer Wor tp, by Jan 
Christiaan Smuts. New York: Duell, 
Sloan, and Pearce, Incorporated, 1944. 
Xxxvi+308 pp. $2.75. 

OUTLINES OF THE FuTuRE: Wor LD OR- 
GANIZATION EMERGING FROM THE WAR, 
by Henri Bonnet. Chicago: World Cit- 
izens Association, 1943. viit128 pp. 
$.25. 

The element common to these two 
books is their clear view of the first prin- 
ciples necessary to the life of the world. 
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Neither provides a blueprint of political 
or administrative machinery; both are 
rather concerned with the purpose and 
the life that is to be served: let the 
machinery be devised when and as 
practice indicates that it is feasible 
and useful. 

Field Marshal Smuts’s book is a 
reprint of twenty-one speeches, delivered 
during the last quarter of a century before 
all sorts and conditions of audiences, 
mostly in South Africa and Great Britain. 
The reader is expected to draw from 
other sources (for example, Crafford’s 
excellent biography of Smuts) the in- 
formation necessary to appreciate this 
incredible career, which in fifty years has 
run the gamut from Boer commando- 
leader to field marshal, “‘empire’s handy- 
man,” outstanding statesman of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. The 
more one learns of his reputation as “Slim 
Jannie” (that is, slick) and of the harsh 
realism of his early career as lawyer, 
politician, ruthless administrator, the 
more amazing becomes his gradual growth 
into the “philosopher” of holism. Not- 
withstanding its spelling, this term may 
roughly be sketched as a realization of 
social wholes. It is significant that this 
philosophy has grown out of fifty years of 
experience. The Cape Dutchman became 
aware of Cecil Rhodes’s concept of South 
Africa, became the founding father of the 
South African Union, a whole which could 
evoke loyalty that was compatible with, 
indeed was the necessary complement of, 
a man’s basic loyalty to his local com- 
munity. Similarly, Smuts’s experience as 
a member of the Imperial War Cabinet 
(1917) developed appreciation of a larger 
whole, the British Commonwealth. Again 
the founding father taught Britons and 
Canadians as well as Boers that this 
larger whole is necessary to the parts, 
that no member Dominion can live to 
itself alone, unmindful of the obligations 
of interdependence. Stages of this teach- 
ing can be traced in 1917, in 1926, and 
especially in 1939, when the sixty-nine- 
year-old veteran broke the long Hertzog 
tule and brought his South Africa out 
of her neutrality into wholehearted co- 
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operation in a world-wide struggle for 
law and freedom. 
Similarly, a still larger social whole 
egins to emerge. In 1918 Smuts wrote a 
pamphlet that had immense influence 
(and would repay thoughtful re-reading 
today): The League of Nations, a Practical 
Suggestion. Almost exactly twenty-five 
years later, speaking at the London 
Guildhall, he reviewed the marvelous 
recovery from Pearl Harbor and Tobruk 
to El Alamein and Stalingrad, and bade 
humanity look into the future, not only 
at the hard campaigns yet to be won, but 
at the peace that must be more wisely | 
won than that of 1918. Hear the hard- 
hitting fighter-politician: 


% Let us make up our minds . . . that no 
false pride of independent nations, of isolated 
sovereignties, shall defeat the great hope, 
ambition, of a peaceful, ordered human 
society, steadily moving forward to the attain- 
ment of the high social and spiritual ideals 
which have been the inspiration of the great 
spirits of onr race” (page 304). 


Contrasting with the vivid, sharply 
etched Smuts’s picture, our Bonnet book- 
let is abstract, a meticulously qualified 
statement of principles, by the Special 
Adviser of the World Citizens Associa- 
tion. This body has as its main purpose, 
to “develop the world community’s 
awareness of itself so that eventually a 
world order may be evolved, in which 
races, nations and cultural associations 
may be harmonized, thus reducing strife 
without eliminating variety” (page 125). 

Out of long experience as expert 
servant of the League of Nations, Bonnet, 
with especial poignancy, exhorts: “Inter- 
national organization is one of the most 
dificult tasks which ever confronted 
humanity. It failed once, and must not 
fail again” (page 117). 

Bonnet’s main theme, however, is not 
exhortation but exposition; first, of what 
the United Nations as a co-operating unit 
is now accomplishing through “combined 
boards” on strategy, agricultural and ‘ 
industrial production, assignment of mu- 
nition and shipping facilities; second, 
setting forth the urgent necessity (and 
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ssibility) that this war-winning machine 

progressively transformed into a peace- 
constructing machine. Relief, rehabilita- 
tion, “collective security as continuation 
of victory,” control of civil aviation to 
secure a real freedom of the air, world- 
wide co-ordination of scientific research, 
currency stabilization, reconstruction of 
many a wrecked national economy— 
these are samples of the topics treated; 
“the pattern of a new world is emerging 
before our eyes during the struggle 
itself” (page 2). 

Yet one is made clearly conscious of the 
contrast between war and peace, of the 
difficulties that rise as war executives 
must share power again with long- 
repressed political parliaments, under 
conditions that allow national fear and 
envy to come once more to full expression. 
There is urgent need, at once, of a Polit- 
ical Council of the United Nations, and 
an internationally minded secretariat to 
serve it. A Big Four will not suffice. 
Regional political solutions must be 
expected; but they must be fitted into a 
universal pattern, or our last state will be 
worse than our first. 

The sober realism of this kind of treat- 
ment imposes a solemn obligation on the 
reader. It is gospel to be communicated, 
but it is neither soothing nor snappy. It 
is abstract, therefore requires hard think- 
ing; it is also morally challenging. The 
U.S.A. is inescapably playing a leading 
role in the U.N.; we must not again skulk. 
The thinking is not familiar tradition, we 
must “turn to new formulas.” Nation 
' states will continue to be. They must and 
can learn (notwithstanding the hate and 
fear that the war engenders) how moral 
beings do live together, each in its own 
life and all in their common life. The mat- 
ter of what is commonly mouthed about 
as “sovereignty” is summed up in Point 
Five of the World Citizens Association: 
“National states must be subordinate to 
world civilization; their jurisdiction must 
be limited by world law” page 127). 

Henry R. SPENCER 
Ohio State University 
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Princeton Program for 
Servicemen 


ROBERT K. ROOT 
[Continued from page 458] 


were Princeton students before enter- 
ing the armed forces. Only 6 of the 
52 have seen overseas service. Our 
experience with this small group will 
be most valuable in preparing us to 
care for the throng who will come 
when peace is finally achieved. Many 
of the details of the Program for 
Servicemen have deliberately been 
left in a fluid state so that full use 
may be made of this experience. 

[Vol. XV, No. 9] 


The War, the Federal Government, 
and the Colleges 


[Continued from page 495] 


take are suggested: grants for scholar- 
ships, grants-in-aid for buildings and 
permanent equipment, and low-rate 
long-term loans to meet war-emergency 
operating deficits. As an_ indirect 
means of aid, some respondents sug- 
gest revision of the income-tax law so 
as to permit the deduction of more 
than 15 per cent of income for gifts. 

It is encouraging to report that the 
committee and those directly in charge 
of the study take the position that the 
emergency problems are but aspects 
of basic long-range problems con- 
fronting higher education. They ex- 
pect to make specific recommendations 
which they hope will lead to the 
development of a permanent policy on 


the part of the Federal government. 
R. H. E. 
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“Should the Young Take Charge?” by 
Naomi Royde-Smith. English Speak- 
ing World, April-May, 1944. 

“The Rule of Youth,” by John Murray. 
English-Speaking World, June-July, 
1944. 

With the plea that the young be given 
not only a hearing but an active voice in 
making the decisions which shape their 
lives, Miss Royde-Smith, novelist, play- 
wright, and journalist, answers in the 
affirmative the question posed in the 
title of her article. 

Maynard Keynes, Harold Nicholson, 
Michael Sadleir, young and illustrious at 
the time of the First World War, are 
only a few “among many of . . . the 
intelligent, the brave who might have 
governed the world with more courage, 
more foresight, more generosity, even, 
than was left to the over-sixties whose 
state of mind we who were young 
arraigned then, though now, inevitably, 
we have come in varying degrees to 
share it.” 

Age all too often, the author implies, 
has lost its eagerness about the future 
and the keenness of feeling which is the 
spur to action, to settle down to apathetic 
resignation, but “What sort of world 
would the poets under thirty to-day make 
for to-morrow if they were given power 
when, and if, they survive to use it?” 
With their death in the present World 
War . . . “who knows how constructive 
a vision may have perished?” 

Since the young will inherit the world 
which our contemporary elders are plan- 
ning so cautiously to construct, why 
should they not, asks the author, be 
given a hand in the conduct of affairs? 

“Why not let them have the power to 
put their own short, illuminating experi- 
ence to the test while it is vivid and 
exact? They will have to live in the 
community that will be governed by 

t-war legislation; we shall not; we 

ave inherited the results of the job the 
fifties and sixties made of it thirty years 

. Why not allow the young to have 

eir say in making the world they will 


have to live in when, like us who were 
young once, they begin to grow old 
and resigned?” 

In a challenging reply, Mr. John 
Murray, principal of the University 
College of the South West of England, 
Exeter, ints out as an argument 
against de rule of youth that many of 
the bitter consequences of the First 
World War were the outgrowths of 
illusions embraced by the young: the 
“view that it was a ‘war to end war,’” 
trust in a League of Nations “with- 
out arms or the substance of authority,” 
belief in disarmament, confidence that 
the Germans would not again attempt 
world conquest. 

In refutation of the wisdom of allowing ° 
the young to rule, the writer recalls that 
... “it was a very young man who by 
shooting the Archduke Franz Ferdinand 
ushered in the last war, . . . it was the 
young officers who precipitated the 
pare hases of Japanese policy. The 

talian Fascists originated as a young 
men’s party. Sir Oswald Moseley’s fol- 
lowers were certainly young enough. . . . 
The Nazis are the supreme illustration of 
what young leadership can be.” 

For the old to abdicate in favor of the 
young would be a magnanimous gesture, 
perhaps, says Mr. Murray, but a danger- 
ous and impractical one. “The best 
service of the old to the young is to have 
the courage of their years and the 
responsibility of their experience, and to 
prevent the young, if they can, from 
making in their day and generation the 
mistakes into which youth in their own 
day betrayed themselves.” 


“The Making of Leadership,” by Harry 
J. Carman. Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, September 16, 1944. 


The true measure of a democracy is the 
number of its leaders. ‘When you have 
no leaders, you get a Fuehrer.” Educa- 
tion for leadership is therefore a pre- 
requisite, not a perquisite, of genuine 
freedom. 

This article concerns itself chiefly with 
the question of what colleges must teach 
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to fit citizens, and particularly the 
returning soldiers, for the responsibilities 
of leadership. Mr. Carman, dean of 
Columbia University and professor of 
history, believes that any adequate 
preparation for this objective must 
‘co-ordinate and effectively present the 
three great divisions of ancient and 
modern learning: science, social science, 
and the humanities. . . . A false ‘special- 
ization’ that chooses to neglect even one 
of these fields is like a three-legged stool 
with only two legs.” 

The practice of teaching science for 
specialists, not for laymen, and failing to 
relate it to other subjects and to the 
welfare of mankind has resulted in one- 
sided development so that “in public 
life we are ruled by scientific ignoramuses, 
and in the scientific laboratory we have, 
for the most part, political and social 
illiterates.”” A study of the humanities 
is a preparation for leadership because 
literature and philosophy, to name only 
two branches, deal 1 morality, because 
they provide an anchorage in adversity, 
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and because “the republic of the arts 
shows the way to democracy of men.” 
We must face the fact that our tech- 
nological development is far in advance 
of our political and social development. 
“In the realm where circumstances 
demand virtue and political fitness—high 
character, the attitudes of objectivity, a 
disinterested understanding of the springs 
of human action—we have not yet been 
truly successful.” Only as we develop 
abundant leadership in men who are 
representative not of “safe mediocrity” 
but of the best we have in intelligence, 
initiative, honesty, and courage, shall we 
become truly successful. “It is thus no 
mere catchword that democracy depends 
upon the right education.” 


“Lavender and Old Torsos,” by David H. 
Beetle. Harper's Magazine, May, 1944. 
Recently the personal library of 

Alexander Woollcott arrived at Hamil- 

ton College “in a score or more of boxes 

. . . packed in open defiance of the 

Dewey Decimal System.” According to 


relations.” 


when peace is restored. 
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Mr. Beetle, professor of English at the 
College, the collection seemed less like 
a library than “an assortment of books 
that happened to get together.” There 
was apparent in the 1,174 bound and 212 
unbound volumes “a strong theme of 
sentiment and a stronger theme of 
murder . . . ; for the most part Woollcott 
as a book collector appears to have du 

in his spurs and ridden off madly in al 
directions.” 

The volumes on crime, with the 
exception of one book by S. S. Van Dine, 
are all nonfiction. “Landeau, Loeb and 
Leopold, Lizzie Borden, the Borgias— 
they are all there.” There are also 
books on “ kidnapping, ways of defrauding 
insurance companies, . . . inheritance 
cases, . . . and major trials.” 

Volumes autographed by famous auth- 
ors are an interesting part of the col- 
lection. “Few authors stopped at signing 
their names; most expressed gratitude, 
apprehension, admiration, or affection.” 
OF these autographs, the affectionate are 
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the most numerous. “There is Noel 
Coward’s ‘For Ackie, with my usual 
addled hero worship,’” and there is 
Rebecca West’s “I have appended my 
married name (Cicely Andrews) to 
remind us both to keep our passion within 
bounds.” Russell Crouse, in his Mr. 
Currier and Mr. Ives, has stated the case 
for the apprehensive: “For Alexander 
Woollcott with my very best fear and 
trembling.” 

The collection contains few of the 
so-called classics. ““Of Shakespeare, there 
is only Henry IV. Of Hardy, Gals- 
worthy, Chaucer, Meredith, Keats, Mil- 
ton, Shelley, . . . Emerson, Addison, 
Steele, Browning, nothing.” There is, 
however, nearly a thousand dollars’. 
worth of first editions by Dickens. 

“Modern novels . . . are so few that 
Sinclair Lewis’ Arrowsmith has a lone- 
some look,” but there is a strong, though 
haphazard, collection of “boys’ books, 
books on history, religion, nature in its 
more terrifying aspects, and biography.” 
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“Look at America’s High Schools,” by 
Dan Stiles. Harper’s Magazine, May, 
1944. 

The physical growth of America’s high 
schools in the past two decades has been 
amazing. ‘Twenty years ago, the typical 
high school probably occupied a few 
classrooms on the second floor of a 
building the first floor of which housed 
the grades. Today, it has its own build- 
ing, auditorium, gymnasium, machine 
shops, music studios, home-economics 
and art departments. 

In spite of the physical expansion of 
high schools, “the ultimate in effectively 
educated youth seems to be nowhere in 
sight.” However, “if the high schools 
have so far been unsuccessful in producing 
a program to match their streamlined 
buildings, it is not from lack of trying.” 
Mr. Stiles, who has been a teacher, a 
newspaperman, and is now a lecturer, 
believes that “out of the welter of 
experimentation . . . and searching that 
has been going on during the past fifteen 
years . . . the outline of a new program 
is beginning to emerge.” 

One of the most significant develo 
ments in high-school education is the 
extension of the school’s influence over 
more of the students’ waking hours. In 
a movement which has been almost 
unnoticed, the school day has been 
informally lengthened by the addition of 
shop courses and a wide variety of 
extra-curricular activities. The impor- 
tance of this trend lies in the fact that it 
increases the restricted operating time 
of the high school. Its further develo 
ment seems likely to be hastened by the 
fact that the students themselves are 
constantly seeking more school activities, 
thus voluntarily increasing school super- 
vision. “How valuable this kind of 
influence may be educationally depends 
to a large extent upon how well it is inte- 
grated with the general school program.” 

Another important trend in high-school 
education is the increasing recognition 
by school men of the a of extra- 


curricular activities as a vehicle of 
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teaching. Student governments teach 
the fundamentals of democracy, travel 
clubs teach geography, debating societies 
encourage good speech. “The list is 
long.” 

The attack on the dullness of conven- 
tional methods of instruction is another 
highly significant development. 

“Yet clearly these changes cover only 
a very partial solution for an obstinately 
dificult problem”—how to make educa- 
tion stick. In general, students put 
time and energy into courses in which 
they see a practical value. Today, the 
most popular subjects are shop work and 
home economics. If students could see 
equal value in other courses, they would . 
probably apply themselves with equal 
diligence. Consequently it is the school’s 
job to lead students to recognize the 
values of its subjects. 

“So far the attack on this problem 
has been largely negative.” As a result, 
Latin, ancient history, and other courses 
which do not have an immediate value 
are being eliminated. In Mr. Stiles’s 
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estimation, this negative approach has 
missed the point entirely. A subject 
should be dropped from the curriculum 
only when educators and parents are 
convinced that it is less valuable than 
another subject which will replace it. 
If, however, a subject is valuable by 
adult standards, it is up to the schools to 
make that value clear to the students. 
“What is needed, therefore, is a way to 
institutionalize . . . the kind of experi- 
ences which will reveal to the student 
the value of those subjects which teachers 
and parents want the younger generation 
to learn.” 

Other traditional school practices are 
under attack although no definite trends 
are yet apparent. For example, there is 
a growing recognition of the need for 
instruction on such tabooed topics as sex 
and religion. In some schools, the grading 
system is —. reappraised. In others, 
requirements for graduation are being 
reconsidered. 

The over-all picture of evolution indi- 
cates that America is on the way toward 
achieving a more effective kind of high 
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school than it now has: 

It promises to be a school which provides 
a continuous program of work, study, and 
play; which trains for citizenship and char- 
acter... as it does for college entrance; 
which is flexible enough in its administrative 
arrangements to give every student all the 
education he can absorb; which is steered by a 
faculty that knows how to organize a program 
that gets its drive from the students’ own 
interest; which puts a premium on_indi- 
viduality but at the same time teaches the 
virtues of co-operation. 


“Yale Tomorrow,” by Charles R. Walker. 
The Atlantic Monthly, June, 1944. 


It is believed “that 10 to 15 per cent 
of our mobilized forces” will enter schools 
and colleges when the war is over. The 
return of these 800,000 men to educa- 
tional institutions gives rise to many 
questions: What education will best 
speed their transition from the regi- 
mented life of the services to the life of 
free citizens? How can it be acquired? 
Should men with battle experience be 
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thrown with youngsters just out of 
high school? What about credits and 
scholarships? 

The education of these men presents 
further problems. In the first place, 
“their previous degree of educational 
preparation, or of life and war experi- 
ence” will be greatly varied. Second, 
many of these veterans will return with 
“an acute sense of lost time.” Used to the 
Army’s intensive educational methods, 
they will want “to get through the rest 
of their education fast and get on with 
their careers.” 

To meet this situation, Yale Uni- 
versity will establish a school for the 
education of former service men. Under- 
lying this decision is the broad assumption 
that it “is not the job, in peacetime, of 
the Army or Navy or government, or of 
industry, to prescribe an educational 
course for the undergraduate. It is 
the province of the . . . universities.” 

All of the specific proposals as to 
course or methods in the new school are 
bound together by other important 
assumptions. “One of them is_ that 
certain subjects in the great heritage 
of transmissible cultures and skills are 
more important than others. ... Yale 
ne that every student acquaint him- 
self—through prescribed courses—with 
the major fields of human knowledge.” 

After the war, freshmen and sophomore 
courses at Yale will cover the lente 
areas: “the inorganic sciences . . ., the 
organic sciences; social science (history, 
economics, sociology, anthropology); the 
arts . . . ; philosophy and religion.” In 
the junior and senior years, the students 
will be permitted to concentrate on a 
narrower field. An essay, thesis, or some 
comparable project will be completed in 
the last year. 

To profit from this program, the 
student must have acquired competence 
in the use of En lish, in the usable 
knowledge of one foreign language, and 
in one field of systematic thought, such 
as mathematics. 

Many changes must be made before a 
program of education which will provide 
solidity and depth, as well as a sense 
of mastery and the ability to think 
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independently in a single and restricted 
field, may be set up. 

Yale’s program of “Foreign Area 
Studies” has important peacetime impli- 
cations. It has proved that a working 
knowledge of a | eel language can 
be gained in four months, and of an 
Oriental tongue in nine. After the war, 
there should no return to former 
wasteful methods of language teaching. 

The “Foreign Area Studies” have 
demonstrated the usefulness of such 
teaching aids as “movies, museum ex- 
hibits, travel books, maps, photographs, 
postcards, and even immigrants complete 
with native food and dress.” More 
important, it has given rise to a fresh 
teaching approach “which may possibly ° 
contain solutions for some of the educa- 
tional dilemmas of the liberal arts 
college.” Teachers sharing this new 
approach have, in their efforts to give 
soldiers a working knowledge of a foreign 
country in a limited space of time, 
taught the language, history, and govern- 
ment of that country, not as separate 
departments but in such a way as to 
contribute interpretations of a particular 
culture or country. From this approach 
“a new unity and possibly a new educa- 
tional method emerge.” 

The troubled times in which we live 
have produced a need for “perspective, 
to ‘see things whole,’ to get some unified 
sense of the total experience through 
which we are passing.” Men and women, 
as well as youngsters, feel this need which 
“is sometimes as devouring as the hunger 
for bread.”” After the war, the liberal-arts 
college will no longer be able to hold 
aloof from the education of men and 
women of maturity. Mr. Walker pre- 
dicts that, in the future, extension 
courses will flourish and alumni will 
return to the campus for orientation and 
refresher courses. 

In the seventeenth century, Milton 
wrote that the purpose of education was 
to fit men “to perform justly, skillfully, 
and magnanimously all the offices, both 

rivate and public, of peace and war.” 

hat is a fit motto for our postwar uni- 
versities whose task must be to fit men to 
create a new world. 
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“How Basic Is Basic English?” by 
Rudolf Flesch. Harper's Magazine, 
March, 1944. 

When Mr. Churchill endorsed Basic 
English in his Harvard speech last Se 
tember he revived a fourteen-year-old 
dispute which “is, actually, not one 
controversy but a tangled web of five 
different problems.” There is first the 
question whether an international lan- 
guage is desirable. Second, shall the 
international language be English? Third, 
is Basic English the shortest route to 
English? Fourth, shall the international 
language be Basic English? And, finally, 
is Basic a successful simplification of 
English? 

The heart of the problem lies in the 
fifth question. “If it is a reliable tool for 
making things plain, then Basic English 
fills a great need.” But is it simpler than 
English? What do we mean by simplicity 
in language? 

Recently a Chinese scholar suggested 
Chinese as a choice for a simpler world 
language. It has little grammar, no 
tenses, moods, or inflections, no complex 
sentences, no separation between verbs, 
nouns, and adjectives. “A system of 
one-syllable words, the forms of which 
are never changed, it expresses meaning 
solely by word order.” This “amazing 
simplicity of structure is matched by a 
wealth of picturesque expressions and 
idioms.” 

Pidgin English, used in the South Seas 
and Eastern Asia, represents an adapta- 
tion of Chinese grammar and expression 
to the English language. To achieve 
simplicity, the most important rule, 
apparently, “is to keep all sentences short 
and simple, and never try to make a 
sentence express more than one thought.” 
Mr. Flesch cites the following version of 
the Commandments in Pidgin. 


Keep Sunday. Hear for papa and mamma. 
No kill. No make bad. No thief. No lie. No 
want other man his mary. 


It is not necessary to journey to the 
South Seas “to find simple sentences 
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filled with short concrete words.” Most 
skilled writers of simple English prose 
tend to use this “Chinese” mode of 
expression. For example, there is this 
recent headline: 
Nazis Stiffen in Italy but Allies Gain 
Berlin Claims Capture of Isle of Kos 
Frankfort Bombed 2nd Time in a Day 


Mr. Flesch quotes other passages which 
have in common, short simple sentences, 
a large number of verbs, concreteness, 
vivid imagery, the human touch, and a 
reliance on word order rather than word 
forms. From these passages he concludes 
that “simplicity . . . is mainly a ques- 
tion of sentence structure and concrete- 
ness of expression.” It may be achieved: 
by following five rules: 

Use sentences rather than clauses. 

Use word order rather than word forms. 

Use verbs rather than nouns. 

Use nouns rather than adjectives. 

Use words about people rather than things. 


According to Mr. Flesch, the two main 
principles of Basic make it impossible to 
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be simple in that language. In the first 
place, Basic eliminates all verbs with the 
exception of eighteen “operators.” It is 
true that “most grammatical complica- 
tions are related to the use of verbs,”’ but, 
as we have seen, “verbs . . . make for 
simplicity; if they are eliminated, sub- 
stitutes have to be found, and the linguistic 
structure becomes more difficult.” 

The second main element of Basic is 
its vocabulary of 850 words. This list 
might serve as a beginning for a learner, 
but the intelligent student will surely 
want to “go on to the language of Holly- 
wood and the short-waves.”’ Applied to 
everyday colloquial English, Basic would 
“produce a maze of bizarre circumlo- 
cutions. For example, the simple state- 
ment, ‘Meet my cousin Mary,’ would 
become in Basic, ‘Come across Mary, 
my father’s sister’s daughter.’”’ 

“To sum up, Basic English is neither 
Basic nor English.” It is, however, “the 
first attempt in the history of mankind 
to create a simplified language within a 
language.” Its analysis of word meanings 
is “an indispensable technique that will 
have to be taken over by whatever sys- 
tem of simplified English we are going to 
adopt.” Basic English must be recog- 
nized as a pioneer in the movement 
toward a simplified English which Mr. 
Flesch believes we will undoubtedly 
attain. 


“Against Basic English,” by Rose 
Macaulay. Atlantic Monthly, April, 
1944. 

Miss Macaulay sums up “the scheme 
of Mr. Ogden and his able followers” in 
these words: 


They want the thing [Basic English] taught in 
English schools. They are intellectuals, with 
a feeling for literature and language; they 
have no wish to make destruction of the 
English tongue. They call Basic a ladder to 
fuller English, and believe it can be knocked 
away when its tutelary purpose is achieved, 


They believe that the use of Basic 
English will accomplish two “high, shin- 
ing, and so far rather remote” ideals. 
First, it will increase international 
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understanding between foreigners. Sec- 
ond, it will promote understanding 
between foreigners and us. 

Miss Macaulay admits that the use of 
a common tongue by foreigners is a good 
aim, but she does not believe Basic is the 
language best suited to international use. 
Nor does she believe that Basic will 
increase understanding between foreign- 
ers and ourselves. The Basic-speaking 
foreigner in this country 


has no lunch, but a “middle-day” meal; no 
dinner, but “the important meal of the day.” 
. . . If he is asked what time he would like 
to be called in the morning, he cannot under- 
stand; they should have said “What time 
will I make you awake?” 


It is obvious that we must learn Basic 
English ourselves if we are to understand 
the foreigner in our country. The in- 
ventors of Basic make much of the fact 
that it is easy to learn, and they are 
right—it is quite easy to learn Basic. 

It is, perhaps, too easy to learn Basic. 
The danger is that it may prove a habit 
as easy to acquire as drug-taking, and as 
hard to throw off. After a time its addicts 
will hardly know which language they 
are speaking. “The stage will arrive 
when ordinary English sounds wrong to 
them, pedantic, obscure, verb-ridden 

Finally, “common English will 
be rusty on the tongue.” English lit- 
erature and poetry will be closed books. 


That would be an odd situation indeed, should 
foreigners, having mounted the ladder [to 
fuller English] be left conversing, reading, and 
writing in excellent English with one another, 
while the natives having corrupted them- 
selves with Basic to oblige them, walked down 
the ladder rung by rung. 

So great cultures go under, change hands. 


“The Army Quits the Colleges,” by 
Robert G. Hawley. Harper’s Mag- 
azine, April, 1944. 

The decision of the War Department 
to transfer 110,000 of the 140,000 soldier- 
students in this country to line duty put 
the colleges right back where they were: 
a year anda half ago—‘with their own 
destiny for the duration to work out.” 
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Back in 1942, the colleges were faced 
with the prospect of having only a few 
+F's and women students to educate. 

“It was clear enough that the anguish 
and pain in many a bursar’s office was 
going to be acute.” Some institutions 
eared complete extinction. To protect 
the interests of higher education, “a 
group of high-powered educators took 
their problem to Washington and debated 
it with the military authorities.’ 

The military authorities had no inten- 
tion of abandoning their system of 
selective service and their basic training 
program. They realized, however, that 
the colleges possessed educational facil- 
ities which the Army needed, and they 
recognized that, unless subsidized in 
some way, higher education would be- 
come one of the first casualties of the 
war. From their conferences there re- 
sulted the Army Specialized Training 
Program which was a compromise be- 
tween the needs of the colleges and the 
demands of the Army. It provided that 
all men be drafted, given isle training 
by the Army, and later sent to the col- 
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leges for special work. “Four main 
divisions of training were projected: 
Engineering; Area and Language Study; 
and other Pre-professional 
Training; and Personnel Psychology. 
The Army Specialized Training Pro- 
gram “‘seemed a happy solution to two 
problems: keeping the colleges and uni- 
versities afloat during wartime, and pro- 
viding facilities for certain types of 
training needed by the Army . 
What, then, was the matter with it? 
“Has the program been a failure?” 
“Part of the trouble was undoubtedly 
brought on by the college pressure group 
itself in steering the curricula into the 
channels of regular college work.” The 
planning was done chiefly by the edu- 
cators. “When the main lines of the 
curricula had been blocked out the Army 
Specialized Training Division asked the 
American Council on Education to sug- 
gest college professors . . . to serve on 
panels or committees for the drafting of 
courses.”” These courses were submitted 
to an advisory committee for approval, 
“and some were made.” 
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Some of these changes were of doubtful 
value. For example, English, originally 
intended to be a simple course in direct 
communication, was altered until some 
colleges taught American literature, some 
English literature, and some asked that 
more than half the course time be 
devoted to public speaking. 

The planning was carried on with such 
secrecy that instructors and adminis- 
trators outside the “official circle” did 
not know what was expected of them. 
The announcement listing the colleges 
selected to train ASTP units came to 
many institutions “as a bolt from the 
blue.” No one knew what the courses 
would be—‘the curricula were not yet 
ready”; instructors did not know what 
they were to teach; administrators had 
no idea of the number of men they would 
have to house and feed. 

The confusion with which the Army 
Specialized Training Program was inau- 
gurated is evident in the experience of 
eleven engineering colleges selected to 
train men in the advanced phase of 
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engineering. These colleges made “‘frantic 
attempts to adjust schedules, assign 
classrooms and teachers.”” Some of these 
institutions expected 500 men, but when 
the soldiers arrived they “were unex- 
pectedly few in number . . .” and were 
“‘an odd and ill-assorted lot.” Selected 
on the basis of Army tests, the men 
ranged from Ph.D.’s to men who had not 
finished high school. 

The colleges were instructed to adhere 
to their own standards in the matter of 
grades but it was soon apparent that, 
when judged by college standards, large 
numbers would fail. “It will be difficult 
to adjust credit on this basis after the 
war, and the colleges know it.” 

“Now that the major portion of the 
Army Specialized Training Program has 
been abolished,” something must be done 
for the colleges. Whatever program is 
devised in the future, college professors 
and administrators are unanimous in the 
hope that it “be based on a clear and 
workable plan, developed well in advance, 
and adapted to educational realities.” 
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“So Cornell Is Going Bolshevist!” by 
Edmund E. Day. Saturday Review of 
Literature, March 4, 1944. 


Recently editorials have appeared in 
the New York World-Telegram charging 
that courses in Russian at Cornell Univer- 
sity are being taught by instructors with 
communist affiliations and sympathies; 
that students and trainees of that institu- 
tion are being indoctrinated with com- 
munist propaganda. In this article 
President Edmund Day of Cornell 
answers these accusations. 

According to Mr. Day, education has 
two functions—to bind and to loose. It 
is, therefore, the obligation of any 
responsible educational institution 


to acquaint the pupil with the principles of 
organization, methods of interpretation, and 
the canons of taste, upon which a knowledge 
of the subjects is based. In a democratic 
society . . . it is furthermore essential that 
pupils . . . receive a clear and sustained 
knowledge of the organic nature of the 
nation, of its common history, its formative 
influences, its triumphs in the past, and its 
hopes for the future. That is, it is the obliga- 
tion of education to unite men in a common 
historical and political bond. 


“Yet it is obvious that an educational 
effort concerned exclusively with tradi- 
tion... will soon stiffen into tribal 
tyranny.” Consequently, it is also the 
duty of education to emancipate the 
minds of its pupils “‘from decayed con- 
cepts, misleading principles, narrow loyal- 
ties... .”’ Thus education is “a double 
effort—to perpetuate and to create.” 

The present generation faces an accu- 
mulation of beliefs and institutions that 
“call for redefinition, modification, and 
in some cases, even denial and destruc- 
tion.” After the war, young men and 
women will have to take a stand on such 
issues as capital and labor, the race 
question, government, America’s attitude 
toward Russia, toward China, toward 
Germany and Japan. The college which is 
not concerned with these problems is either 
ignorant or neglectful of its responsibilities. 
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The current interest in Russian studies 
at Cornell is “one of a number of under- 
takings and experiments aimed at mak- 
ing teaching and research adequate to the 
post-war world.” Despite criticism, Cor- 
nell plans “to go on teaching about 
Russia, which means also that the stu- 
dents are going to learn something about 
communism.” One of the problems which 
the University faces in carrying out this 
decision is that of finding an effective 
teaching staff. For some reason, Amer- 
ican education has neglected the study 
of Soviet Russia with the result that there 
is now a shortage of scholars in the field 
of Russian affairs. It is often true that 
those who have achieved competence in 
this area are men who were originally 
attracted to the communist movement. 

To whom then should an institution in 
need of instructors in Russian history or 
economics turn? . . . The answer is obvious: 
A university must, . .. aim at the highest 
standard of knowledge available, precisely 
because its ultimate purpose is to make 
available a yet higher standard of knowledge. 
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But is this so dangerous? Do we not “put 
guns and grenades into the hands of 
young soldiers without any fear that they 
will use them against their homes?” 


It is, writes Mr. Day, part of the respect we 
owe to our youth to deny it no knowledge that 
will enable it to bear as it will bear resolutely 
and willingly, and in the enduring tradition of 
freedom, the weight of the world that is 
descending upon its shoulders. 


“The Abdominal Approach to Educa- 
tion,” by C. A. Robinson, Jr. Saturday 
Review of Literature, April 1, 1944. 
There is a story that someone asked 

A. E. Housman how he could tell a great 

poem and he replied, “When it gives me 

a pain in the belly.” Mr. Robinson haz- 

ards the opinion that the effect of a 

college education can and must be to give 

a student a similar pain in the belly. 

If the abdominal approach to education 
is to be successful, the student “must fall 
in love with college education itself.” 
According to Mr. Robinson, the only 
way of achieving this is “for him to see 
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at first hand what a really glorious and 
wonderful thing is represented by a col- 
lege faculty.” By this the writer does not 
imply that the college student must mas- 
ter the sum of human knowledge; he only 


_means that some order can and should be 


brought out of the chaos of the four-year 
program of the average student. The 
student should be helped to choose courses 
in an order which will suggest to him “the 
magnitude of man’s achievement and the 
immensity of the problems that lie ahead.” 

“The institution which largely pre- 
vents the full and easy realization of 
collegiate education is a necessary and 
fairly innocuous-looking organism known 
as the curriculum.” In the first place the 
curriculum is set up by professors who 
conceive of it as a purely academic mat- 
ter, completely divorced from the living 
and eating habits of the student body. It 
is then left to “the tender mercies of a 
curriculum committee or the administra- 
tion,” and it is well known that “‘almost 
anything . . . can happen to a curric- 
ulum in the hands of the administration.” 
The result resembles a cafeteria list from 
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which students can choose as they like. 
This list is apparently based on the 
theory that, despite the years, learning, 
and experience of educators, they have 
nothing really to say to the youth of the 
land—that the students are best equipped 
to decide what is best for themselves. 
This system, usually referred to as the 
elective system, has “an imaginary 
counterweight”” known as concentration 
or majoring. 

Mr. Robinson believes that the great 
fields of a college curriculum may be 
lumped together and reduced to about a 
dozen groups. All students should then 
be required to study a subject in each of 
these groups during the first two years of 
college. This procedure should please 
everybody: the educationalist, the pro- 
fessor, the student who has “blind spots” 
for certain subjects, and, especially, Mr. 
Robinson who believes that it presents 
“the glorious spectacle of knowledge’”’ for 
orderly examination with no conflict 
between the past and the present or 
between science and the humanities. 

After two years of such study the stu- 
dent may concentrate most of his energy 
in the field which appeals to him. 
This experience should 4 so vital that 
an ordinary examination would not be 
enough to appraise its effect on the stu- 
dent. Consequently, new and improved 
examinations must be invented. 

Under the abdominal approach, the 
college must exist for the student but the 
must not be forgotten either. 

e must have time for rest and for 
research, for teaching of the kind which 
will cause an appreciative pain in the 
belly will tax his energies and his intel- 
ligence to the utmost. 

If colleges are to play a vital réle in 
shaping our civilization, they must insist 
day in and day out on the only thing 
which they are really meant to perform. 
This task, writes Mr. Robinson, is to bring 
into a close, human relationship students 
and teachers who are in love with their 
jobs. Not until the colleges realize that 
this is their unique function and learn to 
fulfill it, will higher education arouse the 
desired reaction in the students who 
come into contact with it. 
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“A New College for a New World,” by 
Constance Warren, New York Times 
Magazine, February 12, 1944. 
Education is one area in which the up-to- 

the-minute American clings with nostalgia to 
the past. That is why so much of our college 
education has been concerned almost exclu- 
sively with preserving and passing along the 
heritage of the past, so little with an 
understanding of the present. 


Six years ago a study conducted by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching showed conclusively 
that the type of mass education carried 
on in many colleges is inefficient. The 
findings of the “Pennsylvania Study,” as 
it is called, made clear that 


to educate effectively the college must first 
obtain all possible information about each 
entering student as a basis for planning his 
education as an individual, and that the only 
effective education was that which the student 
gave himself under wise faculty direction. 


The colleges accepted this study as 
authoritative. Many of them added par- 
agraphs to their catalogues “stating that 
they believed in individualized education, 
introduced comprehensive examinations 

. , and let it go at that.” 

And then came the war with its dis- 
rupting effect on education. Today there 
are many blue-prints for postwar educa- 
tion which fall roughly into three groups. 
The first is the plan, originated by Robert 
Hutchins, president of Chicago Uuiver- 
sity, “that education in the liberal arts 
college should be centered in the stud 
of a selected list of classics which wi 
make clear to students the eternal ver- 
ities.” According to Miss Warren, pres- 
ident of Sarah 5 a College, this 
system will appeal to two groups: first, 
those men returning from war who fear 
the complexities of the present and turn 
to the past for guidance and solace; and, 
second, those parents “who are reluctant 
to let their children examine the present 
too closely lest they advocate change.” 

The second plan for postwar education 
is followed by those who believe that the 
success of the Germans and Japanese is 
due to the thoroughness with which their 


education and their lives are regimented. 
Those who accept the theory that the 
harder and more remote the education, 
the better it is for the student, will insist 
on more and more required subjects, 
especially in mathematics, physics, Amer- 
ican history, and languages. 

Last spring a committee of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges presented a 
report “in which the seeds of the Penn- 
s Reais Study began to bear fruit.” This 
third plan for postwar education urges that 


colleges select their students by means of 
aptitude and achievement tests; sharply cur- 
tail the lecture method which... dis- 
courages self-education; substitute . . . the 
reading of primary source material for text- 
books; substitute courses of direct value for 
those of ... “disciplinary values”; plan 
courses . . . on the basis of individual needs 
. . +3 eliminate “the credit system”. ..; 
substitute comprehensive examinations for 
traditional examinations . . . ; and eliminate 

. types of research which “impoverish 
rather than enrich teaching.” 


Miss Warren believes that this last plan 
will be best suited to the needs of the 
college in the new world after the war. 

Students and faculties returning from 
the war will have a new perspective 
which will shift the focus of education 
“from a primary concern with our... 
past to a primary concern with the 
complexities of the world today.” The 
study of the past will not be neglected in 
the postwar college, but it will be so 
conducted as to give the students a more 
adequate understanding of contemporary 
conditions. 

The return of ex-service men and 
women to the colleges will also affect 
guidance procedures. These persons will 
expect to be treated as mature adults 
“capable with wise faculty guidance of 
educating themselves.” Guidance will 
become more and more a function of the 
teacher, for it is evident that effective 
counseling can be carried on only by 
those who are in close working contact 
with the students. 

The report shows that wholesale lectur- 
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ing to large classes is ineffectual and 
therefore wasteful. Miss Warren predicts 
that in the college of the future students 
will work in informal seminar groups 
where they will learn to think clearly on 
the basis of factual material studied, not 
merely to recite from textbooks or 
notebooks. 

Many other changes in the manner of 
education will take place. Book learning 
will be tied in with practice whenever 
possible; students’ work will be evaluated 
through reports or comprehensive exam- 
inations instead of by credits accumu- 
lated; faculties will throw off the réle of 
task masters, and become scholars whose 

urpose is to guide students in their 
earning. 

One of the most important changes will 
be in the selection of students to go to 
college. The war has shown “that our 
youth is our greatest asset.” In the 
future, the Government will have to 
provide worthy students with the means 
of obtaining college educations. On the 
other hand, those who have not the abil- 
ity to profit from college education or 
who want to go to college for social 
reasons, must be diverted to other types 
of training. 

Another administrative change is nec- 
essary. In the past undue emphasis in 
making appointments and promotions 
was placed on publications. In_ the 
future, “colleges must employ exclusively 
scholars who can also teach; and allow 
them time for study and writing when 
they have something to say.” 

The postwar college must practice 
democratic living. Faculty represent- 
atives should share with the president 
the responsibility for faculty appoint- 
ments and dismissals in order to protect 
the rights of the teachers. Students and 
faculty should meet on an equal basis to 
solve campus problems. ; 

Such an education will present to the 
public a heavy bill, but present world 
conditions have demonstrated that ef- 
fective education is one of the strongest 
protections which a people can have. As 
such, it is worth supporting. 
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In the Lay Magazines 


“Theirs Is to Reason Why, Says Britain,” 


by Henry Steele Commager, New York 
Times Magazine, February 27, 1944. 


The nineteenth-century axiom of the 
British Army—‘Theirs not to reason 
why, Theirs but to do and die”—has 
given way to Cromwell’s ideal of “the 
soldier ‘who must know what he is 
fighting for and love what he knows.’ ”’ 
This ideal is particularly appropriate to 
the present conflict, for this war, more 
clearly than others, is a war of ideas. 


It is... a war which is effecting far- 
reaching changes in the society and economy 
of every nation. . . . Not only its outcome 
but its conduct will condition the social and 
economic institutions of coming generations. 
It will serve as a catalytic agent in every 
element of civilian life; it will create as many 
problems as it solves; it will require, for its 
liquidation, the skill and intelligence of every 
member of society. 


Early in the war Britain realized “that 
the soldier who did not reason why was 
not likely to be either a very good soldier, 
or a very good citizen in the post-war 
world.” It was evident that the soldier 
should be taught to “know what he is 
fighting for,” but the “ whole organization 
ot the army seemed to preclude the 
realization of this idea.” 

There was already an army educa- 
tional program in existence which dated 
back to the Napoleonic wars, but it was 
“inadequate and disappointing.” This 
scheme emphasized handicrafts and cul- 
tural subjects rather than topics of 
immediate interest. ‘Only a small frac- 
tion of the armed forces availed them- 
selves of its facilities.” 

Britain’s answer to the question, How 
can we teach our soldiers to understand 
the basic issues of the war and of the 
peace which will come? was the ABCA— 
the Army Bureau of Current Affairs. 


The basic assumption behind ABCA is that 
the soldier who knows what he is fighting for, 
who knows something about his allies and 
something about his enemy will make a better 
soldier . . . and that it is the business of the 


army to make sure that its soldiers have this 
knowledge. 

Under the new educational setup 
attendance is compulsory. Meetings are 
held in the form of discussions, in which 
everyone participates. The commanding 
officer acts as moderator. 

A training school was established 
where young CO’s are taught to be 
effective discussion leaders. Throughout 
Britain refresher courses are given to 
junior officers to keep them abreast of 
current affairs. The ideal discussion 
leader is “well informed but not too 
clever” for the brilliant lecture is frowned 
upon. 

The ABCA has produced a more 
intelligent, a more contented soldier, but 
its importance lies not in this alone. The 
soldiers benefiting from this program have 
kept up with current affairs; they have 
learned tolerance; they have learned to 
discuss problems with each other; they 
have kept their individuality and their 
intellectual integrity. They have, too, a 
new understanding of and appreciation 
for education. Such men are prepared 
to meet “the crowding problems of 
reconstruction.” 

Britain has proved that the army can 
entertain discussion of controversial sub- 
jects without a loss of discipline and 
without imposing an army point of view 
on the soldiers. 


“Campus Revolution,” by Charles Rum- 
ford Walker, American Mercury, 
February, 1944. 

Since the war, Yale’s student popula- 
tion has risen from 5,000 to 8,000; 
between 6,000 and 7,000 of these students 
are in uniform. “The life of trainees is 
meticulously regulated by whistles and 
bugles.” The average day is ey 
packed with lectures, study, exercise, drill, 
and sports. Leisurely habits, whether of 
study or eating, are out for the duration. 

The V-12 freshman course is much like 
the regular freshman year at Yale, but 
from then on it is “an all-purpose cornu- 
copia” designed to produce in the shortest 
possible time naval engineers, doctors, 
and chaplains. The ASTP is “a con- 
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centrated fable d’hite of mathematics, 
hysics, and chemistry.”” Some English, 
istory, and geography are taught in 
the third term, but most of the students’ 
time is spent in ‘studying mathematics 
and science. 

Perhaps the worst feature of both 
is acceleration. Most of the 
aculty feel that “‘over-speeding is not 
only squeezing them dry, but squeezing 
most of the cultural juice even out of the 
liberal side of the curriculum.” 

College life has been greatly altered by 
the war even at Yale where the “under- 

aduate’s devotion to his extra-curricular 
career’” is of long standing. The 
students have no time for the Glee Club, 
the Lit, the News, and other institutions 
of pre-war Yale. Even the fraternities 
“lead a sort of shadowy, skeletal exist- 
ence.” Intramural sports are the most 
popular activity. 

On the other hand the “college sys- 
tem” has been strengthened under the 
new setup. As before the war, each 
college has its own dining hall, common 
room, Masters, and Fellows, and “ what- 
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ever of the flavor of pre-Pearl Harbor 
Yale seeps between the close-fitting 
joints of the accelerated military programs 
derives from . . .” this system. 

Mr. Walker, assistant secretary of 
Yale University, believes that the Army 
and Navy programs have made several 
permanent contributions to the American 
system of education. One of these is 
the new emphasis on geography “which 
should liberalize our national egotism, 
and prevent a postwar recurrence of 
isolationism.” Another is the current 
importance of mathematics. Moreover, 
the war is making many of our colleges 
more all-American in a social sense and is 
“giving a global flavor to an American 
education.” Boys from the East are 
going to Western colleges and Westerners 
are being sent East. Persons who might 
never have afforded to enter college are 
going at the expense of the Army. 

tudents from foreign countries—China, 
Poland, Holland, South America, and 
many others, belligerents and neutrals, are 
also receiving college education in the 
United States. 
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“The Humanities in the Americas,” by 

— Erskine, The American Scholar, 

inter, 1943-44. 

Originally the study of the humanities 
was concerned with the Latin and Greek 
classics, “‘but the tradition of the 
humanities can ... live on in us, no 
matter what tongue we speak.” The 
humanistic subjects earned their name 
by the “human wisdom and human 
sympathy which permeated them.” Their 
business was “to make human beings 
more humane,” to encourage man to 
know himself and to study his fellows, to 
direct and reinforce impulses which are 
admirable. “What has been the fortune 
in America of this philosophy which 
scholars still pretend is the guide of 
their lives?” 

The Greeks believed that there was in 
every man a moral instinct to do right. 
To disobey this inner voice was a crime 
against aidos or moral self-respect, but 
one could not trust to aidos alone. Who 
is sure that he is right? For that we need 
outside help. “In the humanistic philos- 
ophy, therefore, it is our duty to check 
up our notion of right and wrong by the 
conviction of other men. This regard for 
the moral instinct of our fellows is called 
nemesis.” 

These humanistic doctrines and the 
belief that thought and action must be 
combined were once understood in our 
land. In fact, our Constitution is merely 
“an extension into public government of 
the balance of nemesis against aidos.” The 
form of our government was described 
centuries ago by Polybius: 

The wisest system, he said, avails itself of 
the best features of tyranny, of oligarchy, and 
of democracy. At the head of the state 
should be an executive. . . . There should be 
a law-making body . . . to furnish a check 

. on the policy which the administrative 
officer carries out. The ultimate authority 
should rest upon the people. 

Today, we in the United States are no 
longer guided by the humanistic philos- 
ophy and justify our conduct exclusively 
by aidos. “So long as our conscience is 


clear, we even boast of our indifference to 
criticism.” 

Any discussion of the humanities in 
America is not complete without a 
consideration of “the present state of the 
humane philosophy in Mexico, in Brazil, 
in Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, and other 
countries in the south.” In South 
America, universities carry on the tradi- 
tion of Latin civilization and conse- 
quently “teach more diligently those 
works which first articulated the humani- 
ties and the humanistic philosophy.” 
There the graduate of the humanities 
knows Greek and Latin. In addition, he 
usually can speak French and Spanish, 
perhaps Portuguese and Italian. He 
cannot understand how North American 
liberal-arts students propose to know 
their fellow men without being able to 
converse with them. 

Most of the literature of South Ameri- 
can countries derives from Greek and 
Latin classics and from French romanti- 
cists. Their books are thoughtful; they 
have a wistful, melancholy tone. The 
South American’s respect for memesis 
has led him to search for universal values 
and truths, to deal with general ideas. 

Aidos by itself has no general ideas; self- 
respect is concerned with only one personality 
at atime. That is why the literature which 
grows out of the exclusive cultivation of aidos 
is usually cheerful. 

Since we in the United States are con- 
cerned less with the general opinion of 
mankind than with our own self-respect, 
our literature is “usually cheerful, often 
exuberant, even militantly triumphant.” 

In 1900 Rodé published /rie/, a classic 
statement of South American opinion 
of the United States. In this book Ariel 
and Caliban are symbols of success and 
failure according to humanistic philos- 
ophy. Caliban stands for the people of 

orth America who, through spiritual 
weariness, are content to perform tasks 
“without reflecting upon them, without 
asking what they mean, without dis- 
criminating between the profound and 
the shallow.” The contrast to Caliban is 
Ariel, whose “tasks bring him his reward, 
that they make him more of a spirit 
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than he was, gradually more disembodied, 
at last pure significance.” 

Rodé admired the United States but he 
“feared the tendencies he saw in us.” 
He believed that the modern world was 
in danger of becoming Caliban by 
“devoting itself caiheiale to utilitarian 
occupations.” He realized that the United 
States, being most preoccupied with 
utilitarian values and most advanced 
technologically, was in the greatest danger. 

It is apparent from Mr. Erskine’s 
article that the threat to the existence of 
the humanities in this country lies not in 
the exigencies of war but in our own 
departure from the humanistic philosoph 
as a way of life. We have kept our fait 
in the humanities as a course in the 
college of liberal arts, but we have failed 
to guide our actions and our thinking 
by their precepts. We must now “be 
modest and learn” if we are to achieve a 
truly humanistic philosophy. 


“Education in the Chinese Hills,” by 


Lo Ch’uan-Fang and Ruth Earnshaw 

Lo. Atlantic Monthly, January, 1944. 

The college professor in wartime China 
has had to adjust himself “to ever 
deteriorating circumstances. . . . This 
constant demand for readjustment has 
not been easy for one who, before the war, 
enjoyed the luxury of social prestige, 
economic security, and the ready gratifi- 
cation of intellectual cravings.” 

In China today even the most essential 
tools of education are almost impossible 
to find. “Books are rare or out of 
reach, . . . the price of paper is becoming 
prohibitive,” there are no adequate facili- 
ties for scientific investigations. 

Shut off from the outside world of 
learning, the refugee professor finds that 
his mind tends to become stale and 
isolated; that he can only repeat old 
lectures to his students. Lack of books, 

riodicals, and new equipment compels 

im to remain ignorant of recent develop- 
ments in his own field of study and to 
cease to require high standards of his 
students, the majority of whom do not 
even possess textbooks. As a result, his 
teaching is “a demoralizing routine.” 
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In spite of these handicaps, colleges are 
still functioning in the Chinese hills. 
Research goes forward under the most 
exacting conditions; professors struggle 
“to present a semblance of higher learning 
in the absence of adequate laboratory 
equipment, reading references, and other 
ordinary teaching aids.” 

Ruth Earnshaw Lo describes the living 
conditions in the community of Hua 
Chang College. There are no foreign 
supplies, no coffee, no baking powder. 
Everyone’s clothes are worn out, and the 
cost of cloth makes it impossible to 
replace them. As prices go up, the 
professors and their families are forced 
‘to live plainer and plainer and think 
higher and higher.” 

To meet wartime conditions many 
colleges have reduced their requirements 
so that students of what would be pre-war 
Sophomore standing now receive the Bach- 
elor’s degree. Instead of lowering stand- 
ards, Hua Chang College offers five- and 
six-year courses. 

““Mencius, the ancient Chinese political 
philosopher, once said that the training 
of men of talents was one of the pleasures 
of a superior man. That pleasure still 
remains with the refugee professor in 
spite of war and poverty.” It is, almost, 
his only pleasure but it will, perhaps, be 
enough to sustain him as he serves “a 
generation of hopeful, intelligent, and 
unspoiled youth who may yet create a 
new order out of the chaos that we and 
our parents have brought into the world.” 
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“College Graduates at 18,” by John 
R. Tunis, Christian Science Monitor 
(Weekly Magazine Section), January 
15, 1944. 

“Change in education,” President 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
has said, “can be obtained only if some 
institution is prepared to pioneer and take 
the consequences.” Apparently, Chicago 
is willing to take the consequences for, in 
the face of much criticism, it has been the 
first institution of higher learning to 
accept students from the second year of 
high school and graduate them at eighteen. 

Opposition to Chicago’s program has 
come from many sides. There are parents 
who “object that youngsters of fifteen 
are too immature for a college educa- 
tion.” There are high schools which 
think the setup diminishes their impor- 
tance; there are those who believe that 
“President Hutchins is a Fascist edu- 
cating young Fascists”; and there are 
educators who condemn the program 
because it is “hurried.” In the welter 


of objections three questions stand out: 


Does the program provide a thorough 
education? Are the students overworked? 
Are the students too immature to profit 
from the course? 

Chicago offers a system of required 
subjects including courses in the physical, 
biological, and social sciences; work in 
philosophy, literature, art, music; and a 
three-year course in writing. The students 
read the great books of history, but they 
do not take notes or memorize dates. 
“Instead they are taught to think about 
the recurring problems of the race.” 
Students are judged by yearly examina- 
tions for which they cannot possibly 
prepare by cramming. After fnishing 
this curriculum it is believed that the 
students will be able to speak correctly, 
to write without error, to “face new 
problems quietly, coolly, and think them 
through to the end.” 

The students are not seemingly over- 
worked. They have the Student War 
Council, the Student Forum, the Dra- 
matic Association, and other similar 


organizations. There is also a good deal 
of intramural athletic activity. The per- 
centage of failures is about 2.5. 

President Hutchins believes that the 
period between the ages of fifteen and 
eighteen is the ideal time for a liberal 
education to be obtained, for it is then 
that youngsters are “peculiarly receptive 
to instruction.” Many persons under- 
estimate the intelligence of children, 
Let them remember that Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Hancock, and Samuel Adams 
acquired their college educations before 
they were nineteen, and that “most of 
the other founding fathers of the Republic 
finished their schooling at similar early 
ages.” 

Anxious parents may be reassured by 
the fact that in his first year the student 
is not on his own. He lives in a small 
dormitory with a master to check on his 
comings and goings and his daily study. 
Moreover, attendance at classes is com- 
pulsory until the sophomore year. 

“Educators agree that a liberal educa- 
tion is important because it is education 
for freedom in a free society.” In war- 
time such an education must be secured 
before the age of nineteen, but if it can be 
successfully achieved during times of 
crisis, why not also in peacetime? Up- 
holders of the Chicago program assert 
that it gives a youngster a thorough liberal 
education at the age he can best receive 
it and fits him early in life to become 
an intelligent, functioning citizen of the 
Republic. 
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“Rebel in Education,” by Ray Pierre. 
The Christian Science Monitor, Weekly 
Magazine Section, November 6, 1943. 


“From historic little St. John’s College 
in Annapolis, Maryland, comes a vocifer- 
ous No”’ to the question, “‘ Do we need to 
declare a moratorium on liberal educa- 
tion?” President Barr and his associates 
offer in me eae of their answer a pro- 
gram which includes a modification of 
entrance requirements. It permits stu- 
dents to matriculate at the end of 
three years of high school, the substitu- 
tion of a curriculum of required subjects 
for the elective system, and acceleration 
to three years. The first of these points 
represents the only innovation. “The 
second has been in successful operation 
at St. John’s for the past six years. The 
last came in with the draft.” 

In 1935 Mr. Barr, driven by his per- 
sonal dissatisfaction with American edu- 
cation, tossed up his career and joined 
a group of men at the University of Chi- 
cago who were equally dissatisfied with it. 
There he worked to set up an ideal 
curriculum and, “with great and heroic 
travail, . . . planted what has_ been 
called the ‘seedbed of the American 
Renaissance.’ ” 

In the year 1936 St. John’s College 
was ready for such a man as Mr. Barr. 
Staggering under “an overwhelming 
deficit,” and the added burdens of a 
“declining student body, a dilapidated 
plant, lost ‘credit rating,’ and a suc- 
cession of inefficient presidents,” the 
college turned to him and his cohorts of 
the Pt Liberal Arts Committee. 


St. John’s program has been widely mis- 
understood by laymen. Stripped of academic 
verbiage, it appears simple, logical, necessary. 
It is an attempt to restore to education the 
liberal arts of thinking, speaking, and writing 
via a four-year, all-required course based on 
the study of some hundred great books from 
Homer, Plato and Aristotle, to Marx, Veblen, 
and Freud. 


One of President Barr’s “most difficult 
tasks is to explode the myths commonly 
circulated about his college.” It is not 
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true that one must be “super-brilliant” 
to attend St. John’s; students with high- 
school averages varying from 4 to D are 
accepted. Moreover, the school is not 
an “aristocratic community.” It has, in 
fact, a simpler standard of living than 
many schools, it grants financial aid to 
students, and offers the usual college jobs 
to those who wish to earn their way. 
Although St. John’s is neither a_pro- 
fessional nor a vocational school, its 
graduates do not starve. 

Most persons still learn their business the way 
their great-grandfathers did, by the method of 
apprenticeship. Those who have first learned 
to think make the aptest apprentices. 


Too many people, declares Winkie Barr, 
have come to regard the books that have fed 
the stream of western: thought as symbols 
of a dead culture . . . to be kept under lock 
and key and examined as mere curiosities. 
What was good enough to shape such minds 
as Washington, the Adamses, Jefferson, and 
Madison, Franklin, and Lincoln, ought to be 
good enough for the boys of today. 
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“Renegotiate the English Teachers!” by 
E.C.Drake. Harper’s Magazine, Octo- 
ber, 1944. 

“The essence of history is the motion 
of people. The essence of literature is its 
effect upon people. Where literature 
moves people in activities commonly 
considered to be of historical consequence 
it exerts its maximum leverage.” Upon 
these premises the author bases an appeal 
to teachers of collegiate English to get 
back to content as the foundation of 
education and by the study of historical 
literature “whose roots are deep in 
America . . . impart a taste for literate 
expression” and at the same time “take 
a sound step toward education for 
responsible citizenship.” 

The logical place to deposit this baby 
is on the doorstep of the college and 
university English departments because 
they have the time, the lion’s share of 
students, a great variety of specialized 
courses, and, at present “are teaching 
nothing. The perfect crime has been 
committed by college English depart- 
ments—no one even suspects that a bod 
is there. We assume that the Englis 
faculties, having been reduced to com- 
position . . . have been stripped of non- 
essentials and now deal only with the 
very stuff of language.” But, “instead 
of preserving the life which is thought, 
they have kept only the bones of com- 

sition; and, determined to create at 
lt the appearance of a whole literature, 

they have puttied it out... with a 

survey from Beowulf to Masefield, teach- 

ing all the names and none of the 
literature.” Survey courses, according 
to Mr. Drake—a former advertising man 
now in the Navy, who has written articles 
and fiction under various pseudonyms, of 
which this is one—are planned “to be a 
anorama, but they actually succeed in 
eing” only “a hazy horizon on which 
nothing worth while may be seen.” 

Examples too numerous to mention are 
cited of American historical literature 
from the study of which the student will 


“get a sense of marshaled information 
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and effective statement—the fundamen- 
tals of the composition in which his 
English faculty is interested,” and, over 
and above that, “an appreciation of how 
the moral moderate—the Lincoln Ameri- 
can—makes his way.” There is a great 
reservoir of such writing, largely untapped, 
which is “historically effective without 
being impaired as literature.” 

In the University of Wisconsin’s Exper- 
imental College, of which Mr. Drake is a 
pry the use of a single book as the 

asis of the entire sophomore program 
illustrates the type of historical English 
instruction which is advocated in this 
article. ‘‘The book was examined and 
re-examined” with the result that the 
“study could not avoid being a modest 


education in history, literature, and 
es and at the same time 
putting the student “into a thoughtful 


state of mind about the purpose and 
condition of his country,” a consequence 
not to be underestimated at a time like the 
present when “an education toward public 
thinking overbears in importance the 
education toward general letters.” 


“Education Is People,” by Ordway Tead. 
Saturday Review of Literature, Sep- 
tember 16, 1944. 

In its simplest terms, education may 
be defined as “people in a certain kind 
of conscious, vital, creative relation to 
each other . . . people with a little more 
experience with life and with organized 
areas of knowledge, guiding with specific 
intent the exploratory experience of the 
less mature and the less aware.” 

In the light of the increasing emphasis 
on the significance of general education 
for college students, one of the most 
urgent problems facing our universities 
today is to find teachers “whose range of 
vision, interest, and competence extend 
beyond a narrow specialty and, by the 
same token, to find books with which to 
teach that are integrative yet sound, 
inclusive yet deep, and written in a 
language comprehensive to the eighteen- 
year-old mind.” 

A warning is sounded by Mr. Tead, 
editor, lecturer, and author of New 
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Adventures in Democracy, against the dan- 
ger of overemphasis on pre-professional 
college training at the expense of a 
liberal education. He does not call into 
question the “truth that a technological 
age requires technicians to create and 
operate its mechanisms” but neither does 
he overlook the fact that “technical 
knowledge does not equate with personal 
effectiveness in living and that specialized 
training can be no substitute for the 
necessary preparation for citizenship, for 
home life, and for leisure-time activity.” 

Among other vital issues facing edu- 
cators today are the determination of the 
place of “social motive” or religious and 
moral influence in education; the problem 
of how to broaden cultural backgrounds 
to universal, not merely occidental, 
proportions; and the necessity of bringing 
students a “sense of unity ... that 
means genuine insight” in the face of 
“the appalling elaboration of new knowl- 
edge in new divisions and subdivisions 
of the familiar scholarly disciplines or 
departments.” 
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“Rhodes Scholars,” by Thomas J. Ham- 


ilton. Atlantic Monthly, November, 

1944. 

This article on the life of Cecil John 
Rhodes, the scholarships he founded, and 
the past history and future outlook of the 
candidates appointed to them is timely 
as well as Moninotine in view of the 
recent sharp criticism of Rhodes Scholars 
in the Chicago Tribune. The Tribune’s 
attack is interpreted by Mr. Hamilton, 
former Madrid and roving Latin-American 
correspondent for the New York Times, 
who is serving as a lieutenant in the 
United States Naval Reserve, as a sign 
“that the Americans . . . sent to Oxford 
are at last accomplishing something, even 
though the judgment is delivered by their 
critics. . . . And it is likely that Rhodes, 
who loved a fight, would rejoice like a 
war horse at the sound of battle if he 
were alive to challenge the .-. . current 
campaign against the Rhodes Scholars.” 

In spite of the temptations to idleness 
offered by a life of ease and an education 


for nothing, and notwithstanding a rigid 
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formula for qualifications for candidates 
which combines scholastic attainment, 
athletic prowess, character, and leader- 
ship (which, in a cynical moment, Mr. 
Rhodes, himself, said might actually be 
“the qualities of smugness, brutality, 
unctuous rectitude, and tact’), “the 
impact of Oxford upon . . . callow Phi 
Beta Kappa’s has been tremendous.” 
Rhodes have been “exhilarated 
by the freedom . . . of discussion” among 
dons and undergraduates on “‘any subject 
under the sun without regard to the 
prejudices that are accepted without 
question in the United States. [They] 
also develop a real interest in inter- 
national affairs . . . few returned”’ with- 
out some knowledge “of one or more 
foreign languages and a corresponding 
interest in the people who spoke them.” 

American students of much the same 
type as in the past will probably continue 
to go to Oxford, the author concludes, 
and “will return with more knowledge 
and understanding of Europe than most 
of their countrymen possess. If this be 
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treason...” as Colonel McCormick 
implies, “then someone should speak 
sharply to Elmer Davis, Representative 
William Fulbright, and the 200 other 
Rhodes men who are serving the American 
Government in wartime. Not to men- 
tion the 250 (there are 350 of military 
age) who are members of the armed 
forces of the United States.” 


“Who Writes on the Campus?” by 
William Bridgewater. Saturday Review 
of Literature, June 17, 1944. 
Practically all scholars are authors, 

“barring a few rock-ribbed hermits,” 

according to Mr. Bridgewater, scholar, 

publisher, and associate editor of the 

Columbia Encyclopaedia, who describes 

them with perspective, a fine sense of 

humor, and the knowledge born of long 
experience in a university press. 
“Scholar-authors are, on the whole, 
attractive: variegated and unpredictable; 
sometimes witty, more often sober; not 
infrequently verging towards madness; 
often cloaking impressive learning with 
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modesty; only rarely displaying crass 
ignorance with ostentation; always 
interesting.” 

Roughly, they may be classified into 
types: the fledgling Ph.D. candidates 
with their doctoral dissertations, the 
beginning authors “who have gone 
slightly mad with systematization,” the 
cultists who “write not to advance knowl- 
edge but to win passing admiration,” 
and happily, the competent authors 
whose promise “has come to flower.” 

Turning a typescript into a book is a 

rocess of intricate and routine detail. 
rdinarily the printer and publisher 
experience the greatest difficulty with 
the literary adolescents ““who have had 
some experience but not enough.” Almost 
as hard to deal with is the author whose 
lack of self-confidence drives him to the 
“extremes of self-justification” against 
publishers and printers who “are in a 
conspiracy to thwart him.” 

Experience as a writer does not always 
ensure careful and accurate work. It is 
frequently the “hardened author who 
leaves his charts incomplete or labels his 
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illustrations falsely, who twists addition 
and achieves the wrong totals, . . . who 
mislocates places on a map... or 
dictates his work to a stenographer and 
fails to read the script.” 

In the long view, however, the worker 
in a university press finds ample com- 
pensation for the “youthful wild oats of 
scholarship . . . the disease of disserta- 
tion weariness,” and the vices of literary 
pretentiousness and obscurity in satisfyin 
contacts with the “solid achievements 
of maturing writers and the scholarly | 
works of the author who is well tempered 
by years of writing and publishing. He 
is the man who writes “only when he has 
something to say and knows how it 
should be said. He has developed his 
own style. ... He can anticipate the 
pitfalls that lie in the production of a 
pnede book. He knows enough to be 

eyond petulance and unreason for he has 
learned the limitations of type. In the 
. . - manuscript he can see the printed 
book, which will have a sort of life of its 
own and must stand without him. He is, 
in fact, a competent author. 
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